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MRS. MARTIN’S STEAK (SUCH BLISS!) 


Steak as thick as family budget will permit. Rub lightly with 
garlic, season with pepper and salt. Sear both sides under 
hot gas-broiler flame to preserve mouth-watering juices. Turn 
flame down a bit and broil to the rareness your family loves. 
Serve just as it comes from the broiler, topped with mush- 
rooms, or try pouring melted butter and lemon juice over it. 
Any way at all, you just can't beat gas flame-broiling for 
heavenly steaks! 


PIERRE’S STEAK IlaValliere 





Top broiled steak with artichoke heart filled 
with crushed tomatoes, garnish with border of 





Bordelaise Sauce. The Sauce: Fry 1 tbisp. 





fine-chopped shallots with garlic in a little 
butter. When lightly brown, add 2 cups claret wine and 
equal amount brown gravy. Reduce to consistency of 
medium sauce. Add pinch red pepper, a little lemon juice, 
chopped parsley, and 4 oz. beef marrow which has been 





Siets sinter peepinls toe 
can wi e 

range, you — a. 

kitchens. Select range in — 

any style you wish, at any price 

you want to pay. No costly 


cut up and barely heated in boiling salt water. i: omit 





Compare steaks made under the 
quick, hot gas flame with steaks made any 

other way. See the difference .. . taste the difference! 
Experienced homemakers and chefs agree... only a 
gas flame sears and quickly closes the pores, seals all 
that wonderful flavor right in the steak where it belongs! 


Wherever you live, you can now have better cooking, 
water heating, refrigeration, home heating, better living 
with LP-GAS. What’s more, you can store this fuel 

and always have plenty on hand. For approved 
appliances and best service, see your LP-GAS dealer. 


LP-GAS is Liquefied Petroleum Gas, the fuel you may 
know as bottled gas, tank gas, butane, propane, 
) : _ or by a local trade name. 
THE MOLERN ‘ULL ir "Ah, Cheft! Recipes!" 
Wherever you are ££ . "And I ean make them!” 


————--- --—- ——- —-— — - — 


LP-GAS Information Service 

Dept. P, 11 South LaSalle St. 

| Chicago 3, Illinois 

‘| My whole family wants to see the new “Better 







Laugh at the weather with 
an automatic gas clothes 
dryer. Your wash dries 


faster, fresher. You save Yes, you can, with the easy-to-fol- sot. ; .GAS” boo : : 
ct hours of time. low recipes in this brand new Living with Ga k. My dime is enclosed) 
ee Ne book. “BETTER LIVING WITH 
m A LP-GAS.” Lots of helpful house- 


hold planning ideas, too. Send 


10¢ for your copy. Address 
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1952 RAMBLER is one of Nash Motors’ Golden Anni- 
versary models. It’s described as ‘‘a new custom- 
compact car designed for today’s traffic conditions.” 


1906 COMPOUND was one of 


the few cars ever built with 
a three-cylinder engine. The 
two end cylinders operated 
normally, but the middle 
one ran on exhaust gases 
from the other two. The en- 
gine was rated at 20 hp. 





1934 GRAHAM made a big splash with 
this supercharged model. The eight- 
cylinder engine was designed to pro- 
duce 135 horsepower. 
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1902 RAMBLER was aor first car ml str ms Nash pricing then known as s the jolie 
Company. This one-cylinder, twelve-horsepower model sold for $750. 










BACK IN 1902 automobiles were 
thought by many to be little more than 
mechanical novelties—too noisy and 
cantankerous to be of value. They often 
wheezed, bucked and snorted when 
starting. And their crude engines 
popped and missed while running. 
Engines certainly have improved 
since then—and so has gasoline. In fact, 
today’s engines would not start so read- 
ily, run so smoothly or develop so much 
power without modern fuels. To get the 
best from a modern engine, use modern 
high-octane gasoline—“‘Ethyl” gaso- 
line. You'll feel the powerful difference! 


ETHYL 


CORPORATION 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Ethyl Antiknock Ltd., in Canada 








YOUR LIFE may 


DEPEND ON USING 


THE RIGHT 





BRAKE FLUID 


Just keeping enough fluid in the brake 
system is NOT the answer if you want 
good brakes .. . and SAFETY! 

There are many brake fluids which 
can be dangerous . . . some, freezing 
point too high or boiling point too low 

. no water absorption . . . no rust 
protection . . . no lubricating qualities 
. . . ingredients which cause distortion 
of rubber parts and formation of sticky 
gums... and... some that won't 
properly mix with fluid presently in 
brake system. 


Don’t Take Chances 
INSIST ON— 









BRAKE FLUID 


CERTIFIED TO MEET OR EXCEED 
SAE SPECIFICATIONS 


IF YOU WANT TO STOP 
IN TIME SEE YOUR 


BOWES DEALER 


FOR SAFE 


BOWES “SEAL FAST" CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 








ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 





By WHEELER McMILLEN 


Editor-in-Chief 


No, Johnny and Mary, Santa Claus 
does not always come from the North 


Pole. Nor are Santa Claus and Uncle. 


Sam one and the same. If you have begun 
to suspect that perhaps your father is 
Santa Claus you may be getting warm. 
But when you understand all about Santa 
Claus you will know a lot more than that. 

You have noticed, haven’t you, if you 
have been in the city in December. that 
you see a Santa Claus first in one store 
and then another, and then maybe on the 
street corner? Well, don’t let that bother 
you. Each is just as real as the other. 
Santa, like the multiplication table, has 
many figures. 

What do you want Santa Claus to 
bring you? A model train, perhaps, or a 
toy stove, or a tricycle? Santa Claus can 
furnish them, sure! That is, provided 
some one has produced these things and 
provided that some one feels the spirit of 
sharing. 

Before a stove or a train or a tricycle 
can appear under your Christmas tree 
somebody must hunt around the world to 
find an iron mine. Someone must dig the 
iron. Railroads and ships must be built 
to haul the ore. A big mill has to be set 
up to turn the red iron ore into steel. An- 
other factory has to shape the steel, and 
probably another has to put it together 
so it will be a model train, or a stove or 
a tricycle. 

Raw materials . . . nature furnishes 
them. But man has to work to dig them 
out. Factories and railroads . . . men have 


Who is this fellow Santa? 





United Press 


“I WANT A...” The kids are wiser than the rest of us about Christmas. 


to save up money from yesterday’s wages 
to build those. Tools . . . they cost money 
too, money that somebody had to try hard 
to save. 

Santa Claus could never locate a 
metal toy for you, either, if the Govern- 
ment had decided that it had to have all 
the iron and steel to make into guns; nor 
if the Government had eaten up in taxes 
all the dollars before they could be in- 
vested to build the railroads and mills 
and factories to make the toys. 

So work, self-denial and intelligence 
go into Santa’s pack. So do materials. 
labor, tools, and freedom! 

Yet these, by themselves, are not all 
there is to Santa Claus. People do prize 
material things; and until so many good 
things have been produced that they can 
be shared, Santa Claus has a tough time. 

But when work and freedom do pro- 
vide abundance . . . then somehow the 
spirit of sharing seems to rise in human 
hearts and Santa Claus becomes even 
more real. 

Yet, Johnny and Mary, maybe you 
are really wiser about all this than any- 
one else; for I’m sure you already know 
that wherever people, little folks or big 
people, share in love for each other you 
are pretty sure to find that Santa Claus 
is there. 

Merry Christmas to you! 


a Ss © 


What's the inside and lowdown on 
civil service? Is it a way to insure that 
servants of the public are all efficient and 
conscientious? Or a device to keep polit- 
ical upheavals from throwing good people 
out of jobs? Or job-protection for those 
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who are no good? Will the new adminis- 
tration sweep all the old heap out? One 
of America’s most penetrating reporters, 
M. K. Wisehart, on page 15 presents an 
unusual insight into this huge, little-un- 
derstood topic. 


e* @ @ 


A few “skifts” of white stuff which 
they call snow here in Washington so far 
this winter somehow remind us of a 
northerly friend. He woke up to find he 
had a 16-inch snow and a store to open. 
After a dozen tries to get his car out of 
the driveway into the highway, he spoke 
vividly about the newly elected road com- 
missioner who had not yet sent the plows 
through. “I shan’t vote for him again,” 
our friend said sternly. That was how 
government can work on the local—often 
most efficient—level. When Jefferson 
County, Wisconsin, officials proposed to 
snow the voters under with a debt for a 
new courthouse, Arthur Kuenzi said 
“Hey, now, wait a minute! Let’s look!” 
So he saved his neighbors a million dol- 
lars and more. Page 30 reveals how a 
private citizen can be pretty important 
in municipal affairs. 


* + 


“Do Your Christmas Shopping 
Early” means that it’s sensible to have all 
your gifts purchased and wrapped before 
Labor Day. But if you’re like most of us, 
you wouldn’t let any amount of efficiency 
prevent you from waiting until the Christ- 
mas atmosphere stimulates you into shop- 
ping. You'll find a helpful gift list on 
page 34, a shoppers’ guide to children’s 
phonograph records on page 39—and, 
of course, the form on page 33 to let you 
give PATHFINDER—with practically no 
effort at all. 


* + 


Malaria, once a menace as far north 
as Boston, has almost disappeared in this 
country. But it’s still a world-wide plague 
—and thus a menace to the U.S. For ex- 
ample, a returned Korean veteran had 
unsuspected malaria. Sleeping in the 
open near a California girls’ camp where 
his wife was a counselor, he was bitten 
by mosquitoes, which in turn bit camp- 
ers. Two weeks later, after the girls had 
returned home, malaria broke out in scat- 
tered towns. With global traffic making 
such outbreaks possible, you can see 
why we ask “Have We Conquered Malaria 
at Last?” on page 35. 


Last call 


This is your last chance to 
take advantage of PATHFINDER’S 
new reduced Christmas rates to 


send a gift of PATHFINDER to your 
friends and relatives this year. The 
first year-long gift is $1.50 and each 
additional gift or your own renewal 
is only 75¢. Use the handy form on 
page 33. Mail it TODAY! 
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RACINGS 


TOP POWER PLANT f, 


THE 270 OFFENHAUSER 


TREND, INC.—PHOTO 





“T build racing’s top engine. Here’s why 


Louis Meyer, three- 
time winner of the 
Indianapolis 500, 
three-time national 
AAA racing champion, today builds 
America’s foremost racing engine —the 
Offenhauser, product of the Meyer- 
Drake Engineering Company. Its suc- 
cess in competition is without parallel 
in the annals of automobile racing. 


Says Meyer, “We specify Champion 
Spark Plugs as standard equipment for 
the Offenhauser because we’ve never 
found any spark plug that can equal 
Champion in that extra notch of power 


I recommend Champion spark plugs 


for your car.” Lr Meyer 


and speed and extra dependability 
which you must have for championship 
performance. Speaking from broad ex- 
ae in this field, we know that all 
hampion Spark Plugs are built to 
one, single prereoe t standard—the best 
that top research, engineering and 
manufacturing can ‘produce. 


“Therefore, I say to every motorist, 
‘If you value the very best performance 
of which your car is capable, you’d 
better specify Champions for your car. 
In my book they’re tops for every 
engine, and the record books prove it’. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1,0HIO 


—__ FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
ae eu 


‘ls Caters 


CHAM IPIONS 


ae 
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New Greaseless Way To 
Keep Hair Neat All Day 





«<V.7’"—new grooming discovery now in Vitalis 
Hair Tonic — outdates messy oils. Keeps your hair neat 


all day without gummy film or matted-down look. 


Not an animal, vegetable 
or mineral oil 


If you object to over-oily hair tonics, as 
most men do, here’s good news. Now you 
can keep hair in place and easy to manage 
—yet avoid that gummy, “oil-slick” look. 

The secret is a completely new kind of 
grooming agent — introduced to you in 
new finer Vitalis Hair Tonic. 

Called “V-7,” it is not an animal, veg- 
etable or mineral oil. In fact, “V-7” was 
developed in the laboratory especially to 
overcome the messiness and other disad- 
vantages of greasy oils. 


Make this easy test 





Even if you are satisfied with your present 
hair tonic, we think you'll be pleasantly 
surprised the very first time you use new 
finer Vitalis containing “V-7.” 

1. Hair stays neat, natural-looking. No 

heavy greasy look. 

2. No gummy film or “matting down.” 

You can easily prove these facts for 
yourself. Just apply the tonic you are now 
using to one side of your head—new finer 
Vitalis to the other. See if you don’t agree 
that the Vitalis side looks far better. 


Feels tingling good— 
routs flaky dandruff 


In addition to good grooming, new Vitalis — 


gives you a combination of active ingredi- 
ents found in no other leading hair tonic. 

Massaged briskly onto scalp in the fa- 
mous “60-Second Workout,” new finer 
Vitalis feels tingling good . . . far more 
refreshing than any cream or oil dressing. 
What’s more, Vitalis routs dandruff flakes 
. . . helps you avoid that embarrassing 
“snow” on your collar. 


Outgrooms any other hair tonic 
—or double your money back 


We think you'll find new Vitalis with “V-7” 
the finest hair tonic you ever used. If you 
don’t agree, return empty bottle to Bristol- 
Myers, 630 Sth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
and get double your money back. (Offer 
expires April 30, 1953.) 





Product of Bristol-Myers 








BETWEEN OURSELV ES 





Shadow on the Future: In paint- 
ing our taxation “shadow” [Nov. 19] you 
say: “Remember, the Government can 
spend only what it collects in taxes... .” 

That hasn’t been true. Our Govern- 
ment has been spending much more than 
that and has mortgaged the future of 
our children for billions of dollars. This 
to me is much more serious than heavy 
taxes. If we had been paying our way, our 
prosperity would be real. As it is, our 
so-called prosperity is in reality the sweat 
and blood of future generations. 

SENATOR Dwicut W. Burney 
Nebraska State Legislature 
Hartington, Neb. 


Travel Costs: With respect to the 
New Zealand Shipping Co. trip described 
in “Round the World for $425” [Oct. 22] 
the fares you mention are incorrect. .. . 
We are general agents in the U.S. for the 
company. 

T. L. LinEHAN 
Norton, Lilly & Co. 
New York 


New Zealand Shipping freighters 
make the London-New Zealand run both 
ways via the Panama Canal, not around 
the world, for a minimum round-trip cost 
of $358.40. 

The round-the-world trip PATHFINDER 
cited is by the Shaw Savill Line (% 
Cunard, 25 Broadway, New York 4, 
N.Y.). Their minimum round-trip fare 
of $424 goes up in 1953 to $475. An al- 
ternate route uses New Zealand Ship- 
ping from London via Panama to New 
Zealand ($179), on to Australia via the 
Union Line ($52), then Orient Line to 
London (minimum $182)—a total round- 
trip fare of $413.—Ed. 


Ailurophiles: The happy ending 
[Inside Notes, Nov. 5] for the poor kitty 
that had been encased in plaster was a 
delight and relief to all our family. Being 
lovers of cats, we had suffered hours of 
despair over this appalling episode. . 

Mrs. A. GRANT ALLEN 
Blair, Neb. 


eel am decidedly an ailurophile 
and was happy to see that plastered puss 
looking so very much alive though still a 
bit ruffled. ... 
Winirrep HEATH 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Spiritual Health: I am in complete 
agreement with the Rev. Virgil Brallier’s 
comments [Between Ourselves, Nov. 19] 
regarding sermons. 

I recall some of my thoughts when 
I read your story on Willard Pleuthner’s 
survey on listeners’ choice of sermon 
topics [Oct. 22]. People do not ordinarily 
presume to tell their physician what sort 
of medicine he should prescribe for the 
health of their bodies; why do they pre- 
sume to tell a professionally trained min- 
ister what sort of sermons he should 
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preach for the health of their spirits? 
THE Rev. RicHArp FROTHINGHAM 

The Presbyterian Church 

DeGraff, Ohio 


Thundering Horde: I enjoyed the | 


excerpts from Every Dollar Counts, the 


book on shopping by Max Hess [Nov. | 
19], and I agree that more familiarity | 


with the operation of department stores 
and different types of sales should help 
everyone become a better shopper. 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


However, the sentiment expressed in 
the picture caption needs some qualifica- 
tion. You say “a little knowledge would 
help in the search for ‘bargains’.” Not 
on many typical “sale” or “bargain” days 
it wouldn’t! 

Everybody knows that a lady in a 
horde of women shoppers (such as you 
show in your picture) has to be mighty 
quick and agile to end up with a piece 
of merchandise, let alone trying to deter- 
mine whether it’s a “bargain.” 

While the lady with “a little knowl- 
edge” is examining the product, three 
other ladies may snatch it away. What 
good is the knowledge if you end up with- 
out the merchandise? 


ANNA OWENS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sousa All Week: I was interested | 
in your article on the Mitchell, S. D., | 


Corn Palace [ Oct. 22]. 


was pastor of the First Presby- | 


terian Church in Mitchell at the time of 


John Philip Sousa’s visit in 1904 and | 
there was an amusing story that went | 


the rounds concerning his band’s en- 
gagement at Mitchell for an entire week. 
The United Commercial Travelers 


were holding their annual convention in | 


Detroit at the same time and they wanted 
Sousa’s band to lead their parade. Their 
secretary wrote to Sousa, who replied: 
“Sorry, but am playing at Mitchell, S. D., 
on that date.” Back came a wire asking 
for the band for the next day. Sousa 
replied: “Sorry, am playing at Mitchell, 
S. D., on that day.” Still another wire 
asked for the band on the third day and 
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Santa’s suit was made by a South Korean who had never seen or heard of Santa Claus 


Ye 
Ro 
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South Koreans also took turns in drawing the jeep trailer. 


whole Company 
of Marines 


said THANKG’ 


How a group of telephone women 
helped to make it a Merry Christmas 


Helping others to have a Merry 
Christmas is a tradition among tele- 
phone people. In recent years there 
has been an increasing number of 
gifts for those in the service. 


One group of telephone women 
observed last Christmas by sending 
a holiday package to every man in 
Company E of the Ist Marines in 
Korea. They adopted this company 
in remembrance of Corporal Richard 
E. deVilliers, a gallant fellow- 


worker who was killed in action 
while serving with Company E. 

You can imagine what happened 
when all those packages arrived. 

The boys made quite an occa- 
sion of it. There was much scurry- 
ing around to get a Santa Claus suit. 
None was available but finally they 
found a South Korean who could 
sew and the job was completed after 
a lot of picture drawing and ex- 
plaining. Then Santa was mounted 
on a trailer and drawn along in state. 

After the packages were opened, 
a scroll of appreciation was signed 
by every member of the company 
and sent back to this country. More 
than two hundred of the men wrote 
letters of thanks. 


“Your kindness,” wrote their Cap- 
tain, “brought happiness to the hearts 
of a group of Marines, many of 
whom were spending their first 
Christmas away from home.” 

It all turned out so well that it was 
decided to do it again this year. So 
hundreds of packages are on their 
way across the seas to help make it a 
Merry Christmas in Korea. 


THIS IS JUST ONE OF MANY WAYS in which telephone people in many 
communities say “Merry Christmas.” Whether it’s dressing dolls for orphaned 
children, or contributing trees and turkeys and baskets of food, telephone 
men and women are spurred by the desire to be helpful. Through 
all the year they try to keep good will and The Voice With The 


Smile in telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








IT WASN’T SNOWING 
WHEN I LEFT HOME... 
I’m glad | always 
carry chains! 





thought buys Campbell Lug-Rein- 
forced Tire Chains for a number of 
good reasons. 


CAMPBELL (ij infoiced CHAINS 


assure maximum safety...maximum wear 


‘Sues a eee 


The lugs dig right into ice and snow for traction 
; that ends dangerous skids and side slips . .. means 
| sure, safe stops. The extra metal in the lugs means 
| extra long wear. 





Easy to use Chain Applier 


did abe auiee cad The handy chain applier in each box makes it 


with every box of Camp- ins— 
ne Prat he ghee er ! easy to put on chains— even out on the road. And 


the sturdy box makes it convenient to carry 
your chains in the car ready for use when 
needed. 









Play it smart! Be set for the next snow with 
a pair of Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire 
Chains. Available at leading car dealers, 
garages, and service stations everywhere. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN @oumsauy 


MAIN OFFICE: YORK, PA 


Factories: York, Pa., and West Burlington, lowa 


Chain for every need...industrial...marine...farm... automotive 














again Sousa replied: “Sorry, we are play- 
ing at Mitchell, S. D., on that day.” 
It was too much for the Travelers’ 


| secretary and back came the final wire: 


“Where in hell is Mitchell, S.D.?” The 
secretary couldn’t imagine a place on the 
map large enough to have Sousa’s band 


| for that length of time. 


HENRY SNYDER 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Prison Fare: “Chow—and How!” 
[Nov. 5], your article about Army food, 
interested me. I think it contains advice 
for our penal authorities. 

In every prison riot the chief cause 
of trouble seems to be the food. Men are 


| sent to prison for punishment, of course, 


but if kitchen methods were improved 
and cooks, rather than plumbers and 
mechanics, were put in the kitchens, I 
predict there would be less trouble. . . . 

A young friend of mine has just re- 


| turned from a short Federal prison term 


(which he deserved) and if just half of 
what he tells is true, the men are justified 
in rebelling. 

STELLA StROUS 
Savannah, Ga. 


“Fearless” Man: Thank you for 
Cy Radcliffe’s article, “A Little Business 
Fights Big Government” [ Nov. 5]. Had 


| we had a few more fearless men like Mr. 


Smart man! He knows that it pays to Radcliffe who were not afraid to stand 


keep tire chains in the car where | 
they'll be handy when needed. And, | 
chances are, a man of such fore- | 


up for their rights, it is doubtful that our 
present Administration, which is appar- 
ently dominated by labor, could have in- 
fluenced a single voter to continue his 
support. . . . Had the Socialist Party it- 
self been in power, it could hardly have 
done as much as have Truman and his 
cohorts in imposing socialism on our na- 
Ue. <%.. 

W. A. PARKER 

Secretary 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Association 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Cover. “What ‘Boss Ket’ 
Predicts” is on page 20... . Christ- 
mas in Korea combines grimness and 
hope (page 18). . . . Imogene Coca, 
co-star of NBC’s Saturday night Your 
Show of Shows on TY, is noted for 
portraying nervous, jittery, pencil- 
biting, necklace-twiddling,  collar- 
straightening females. We chose her 
to typify the great American fidgeter; 
see “Your Fidgets Give You Away” 
on page 32. 
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Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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Now on display 
at your Dodge Dealers { | 


Dodge now introduces a new line of dependable 
“‘Job-Rated’”’ trucks, with great new engines, 
super-safe brakes, new no-shift Truck-o-matic 
transmission in 4- and 34-ton- models, and 


Z more than 50 other advanced features. Re- 
From Ja-through ¢ - 707, member, only Dodge builds ““.Job-Rated”’ trucks 
a . .. and these new models are better fitted to 
theres a OOOGE Jb Rated TRUCK your job than ever. See your friendly Dodge 
° dealer today . . . learn how you can get more 
70 tit your job / for your dollar with Dodge! 
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FROM WASHINGTON 


IKE'S PLAN FOR KOREA WILL BE REVEALED IN ACTION, not words. He is severely 
critical of the Truman habit of sounding off to the whole world on 
projects which haven't been backed up with deeds. 


THE RELAXED AIR OF THE NEW CABINET'S "CRUISER CONFERENCES" is a tip-off that 
the Administration is getting under way in an atmosphere of true 
unity and co-operation. Eisenhower is reportedly delighted with the 
way in which his appointees have taken hold of the problems of 
government. He is now confident his "team" will do the best pos- 
Sible job for the American people. 


NON-MILITARY PHASES OF THE COLD WAR WILL BE STEPPED UP under the new Ad- 
ministration. Eisenhower and his advisers will order an intensified 
propaganda campaign against Russia and increase the attempts to split 
the satellite countries away from Moscow. 


SENATOR STYLES BRIDGES IS EMERGING AS LIKELIEST CHOICE for Senate Majority 
Leader in a move to harmonize Senate differences and start the new 
Administration off with a long honeymoon period. 


SENATOR TAFT .IS EXPECTED TO SEEK A SEAT on the Foreign Relations Committee 
and to keep his present job as chairman of the Senate Republican 
Policy Committee. Although previously identified principally with 
domestic legislation, the Ohioan now plans to cover the whole range 
of government. 


THE EQUIVALENT OF A FULL REGIMENT OF RED ARMY DESERTERS will be in U.S. uni- 
forms by spring. Deserters are screened at a special center in 
Germany before shipping to the United States for training. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL IS ONLY WAITING FOR IKE'S INAUGURATION before he flies to 
Washington to discuss Britain's problems. The two men, who exchanged 
"Dear Ike" and "Dear Winston" letters when the general was elected, 
have been close friends and co-workers since World War II. 


THIS TIME BRITAIN WILL PROBABLY NOT GET ANOTHER LOAN. What Churchill may ask 
is a lowering of some trade barriers so that Britain and the Com- 
monwealth can sell more to the U.S. 


IF TRADE CONCESSIONS ARE GRANTED BRITAIN, other nations will speedily get in 
line for similar treatment. The slogan "Trade, not Aid" sums up the 
hopes of nations dependent on the U.S. They would rather be self- 
supporting. 


DOWAGER QUEEN MARY, 85, IS THE WORLD'S MOST HEAVILY INSURED WOMAN. Coronation 
souvenir manufacturers, tourist groups heavily committed for travel 
and hotel space, and many others have taken out fabulous sums at 
Lloyd's to cover themselves against the possibility of the Dowager 
Queen's death, necessitating court mourning before the crowning of 
her grand-daughter, Queen Elizabeth II. 


RECENT ANTI-SUBMARINE TRAINING FOR U.S. FORCES in the Caribbean heightened 
worries about destroyers' ability to cripple modern undersea craft 
with depth charges. Converging destroyers’ radar showed a sub within 
300 yards—-but the intended victim spurted away at 18 knots, up- 
setting calculations based on a 100-yard effective range for depth 
charges. 


ADVISERS AROUND EISENHOWER ARE NOT DISTRESSED by the number of Government em-— 
ployes tied into Civil Service by the Truman Administration. 


IF THESE ADVISERS HAVE THEIR WAY, THESE THINGS WILL HAPPEN: A streamlined 
Civil Service, headed by one man instead of three; much higher pay 
for top professional classes; and better conditions for careerists, 
with Assistant Secretaries meeting with the Cabinet. 
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Promise kept 


As the President-elect moved 
slowly home across the reaches of the 
Pacific on the cruiser Helena, his country 
and the world studied his conference- 
packed three-day visit to Korea and 
found that it added up to neither miracle 
nor letdown. 

Only the most naive had ever be- 
lieved he would wave a wand and end 
the war overnight—he had repeatedly 
said, throughout the campaign and after, 
that he has no trick solution. In the war- 
torn peninsula he had calmed America’s 
nervous allies by saying he is no more 
anxious to spread the war than they are. 
He had pleased South Korean President 
Syngman Rhee by pledging further 
strengthening of ROK troops. He had 
boosted the morale of U.S. fighting men 
by pledging that “much will be done” to 
make their position more secure. 

But for the real answer to Korea, 
and probably to many other Eisenhower 
problems, the world would look to the 
conferences Ike was holding on his way 
home. Cabinet members-to-be landed by 
helicopter on the Helena’s deck after fly- 
ing to Wake Island and joined a chief 








really relaxing for the first time since he 
came home from Europe on June 1. For 
some it was their first chance to get ac- 
quainted with Ike. 

Called in were Secretary of the 
Treasury-designate George Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Interior-designate Doug- 
las McKay, Secretary of State-designate 
John Foster Dulles, probable Budget 
Officer Joseph Dodge, speechwriters C. D. 
Jackson and Emmett Hughes. Already 
with him in Korea were Secretary of 
Defense-designate Charles E. Wilson, At- 
torney General-designate Herbert Brown- 
ell Jr., General Omar N. Bradley and 
Press Secretary-designate James Hagerty. 

Out of the maze of rumor and specu- 
lation, one fact, based on the Eisenhower 
record, stood out. By Jan. 20, when he 
actually assumes power, Ike will have all 
the information he needs and from it a 
definite program will emerge. 


Ring in the new 


While the President-elect traveled 
and consulted, his final Cabinet appoint- 
ments and other members of his “sub- 
Cabinet” family were announced: 
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e @e To head Commerce, Ike chose 
Sinclair Weeks, 59, chairman of the 
Republican National Finance committee 
who helped organize the Eisenhower 
pre-convention campaign. Weeks, busi- 
nessman, ex-Senator (1944) and son of a 
Senator, combines Wall Street and Wash- 
ington experience, is expected to give 
business its fairest treatment in 20 years. 

e @ For Labor, Ike chose the only 
Catholic, only Democrat and only union 
leader (general president of the AFL 
plumbers’ union) in his Cabinet. The 
naming of Martin Durkin, 58, brought 
an indignant explosion from Senztor 
Taft: “an incredible appointment!” Dur- 
kin, unperturbed, remarked mildly that 
he hopes to get together with Taft, labor 
leaders and businessmen to work out 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley law 
which would be satisfactory to all parties. 

ee Ike shifted Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield, 53, from chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee to Post- 
master General. Unlike previous P.G.s, 
however, Summerfield announced he will 
leave patronage matters to others (prin- 
cipally Brownell), concentrate on run- 
ning his department more efficiently and 
economically than it has been in the past. 

ee For the social welfare-dispens- 
ing Federal Security Agency, Eisenhower 
selected Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, war- 
time head of the WAC and a Texas 
Democrat who supported Ike for Presi- 
dent. Under her direction, FSA _ will 
swing sharply away from outgoing Ad- 
ministrator Oscar R. -Ewing’s policies 
which brought a charge of “socialism” 
from Republicans. 

ee Winthrop W. Aldrich, 67, 
board chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, was named Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. Aldrich, who con- 
siders England his second home, will 
work to maintain harmonious relations 
between the West’s two closest allies. 

ee Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest of 
Idaho, head of the women’s division of 
the Republican National Committee, was 
appointed Treasurer of the United States 
to succeed the Democrats’ Mrs. Georgia 
Neese Clark. After she takes office all 
U.S. bills will bear her signature. 


Ring out the old 


Attorney General James P. Mc- 
Granery has organized a heavy load of 
work for his incoming Republican suc- 
cessor, Herbert Brownell Jr. In October 
the Justice Department began deporta- 
tion proceedings against half a dozen un- 
desirable aliens, including William G. 
(Big Bill) Lias, 400-pound owner of 
Wheeling Downs race track. McGranery 
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Wide Worid 
MASTER KERR. The AMA presents 
TV’s youngest star. (SEE: Radio-TV) 


had unkind words for British subject 
Charlie Chaplin and promised that gam- 
bler Costello, now serving 18 months for 
contempt of the Senate, was next on the 
undesirable alien list. 

In November McGranery readied a 
Federal grand jury perjury indictment 
for much-investigated Owen Lattimore; 
prepared deportation proceedings against 
New York’s Thomas Luchese, Hyman 
Pincus and Gaetano Ricci; obtained in- 
dictment of former Internal Revenue 
Commissioner Joseph D. Nunan Jr. (for 
$91,000 of income tax evasion) and be- 
gan proceedings against firms involved 
in postwar surplus vessel deals. The De- 
partment next entered a consent judg- 
ment in Pittsburgh’s U.S. District Court 
against the United Engineering and 
Foundry Co., halting what investigators 
call cartel and restraint-of-trade agree- 
ments with 13 firms throughout the 
world, and indicted former Agriculture 
Department official Jack Cowart for ac- 
cepting a bribe. 


Coal & Crises. Overruling the ad- 
vice of his four stabilization agencies, 
Mr. Truman okayed a $1.90 daily wage 
hike for John L. Lewis’s soft-coal miners, 
claiming it would prevent a strike just as 
Eisenhower took office. This was 40¢ 
more than the raise which the Wage 
Stabilization Board warned would “ir- 
reparably damage” the entire anti- 
inflation program. It set off a wave of 
resignations in the WSB’s 14 regional 
boards and the mass resignation of the 
seven regular and alternate industry 
members of the 18-member national 
WSB. Upcoming is the hard-coal contract 
which, if similarly okayed by Presiden- 
tial action, could boost coal used by home 
owners as much as $1 a ton. 


Taft-Hartley’s Tenth. Feeling he 
blocked one strike, Mr. Truman tackled 
another by invoking the Taft-Hartley law. 
This opened the way for the Attorney 
General to ask for a Federal court order 
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halting the 2144-month old strike of 1,500 
CIO steelworkers making nickel pipe, es- 
sential for atomic production. But, since 
the strike involves a single plant of the 
American Locomotive Co. at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., the union contends that the defi- 
nitions exempt the contract dispute from 
Taft-Hartley jurisdiction. This was the 
tenth time Harry Truman had used the 
Republican-sponsored 1947 law. 


Radio-TV notes 


Title of the world’s youngest TV 
star has been claimed for Gordon Camp- 
bell Kerr, 5-pound, 7-ounce “actor” who 
appeared on 49 NBC stations at the age 
of a few seconds. His birth (by Caesarian 
section) was scheduled to coincide with 
the Dec. 2 show from the American Medi- 
cal Association meeting in Denver, spon- 
sored by Smith, Kline & French, Phila- 
delphia pharmaceutical firm. 

ee The Federal Communications 
Commission has received 860 applica- 
tions for new TV stations since the April 
lifting of the “freeze.” The commission 
has granted 137 permits and 12 new sta- 
tions have been authorized to go on the 
air for a national total of 120. 

» © @ CBS comedian Steve Allan gave 
listeners relief from a monotonous old 
announcement when he said: “We pause 
now for station identification. This sta- 
tion is about five stories high, of gray 
concrete construction with blue window 
trim. So much for station identification.” 


The world around 


Santa’s Helper. Santa has already 
made his rounds in some countries. St. 
Nicholas calls on Dutch and Belgian chil- 
dren Dec. 5 and fills their wooden shoes 
with toys and candies. But unlike Santa, 
St. Nick rides a donkey—and is accom- 
panied by Black Peter, who carries a 
birch rod to be used on bad children. 


German Delay. West German rati- 
fication of the set of treaties linking that 
nation into the Western alliance has been 
postponed for a month or two at least. 
The treaties have gone through two read- 
ings in the Bonn Parliament, hampered 
by political maneuvers by opposition So- 
cialists with an eye on next year’s elec- 
tions. A third and final reading is ex- 
pected late in January. Virtual independ- 
ence for West Germany and membership 
in the European Defense Community are 
at stake; enmity of Russia and risk of 
keeping Germany’s East and West zones 
divided are the likely costs. 


Pomp & Circumstance. Britons— 
particularly titled ladies—will soon be 
counting ermine tails and measuring 
trains. Regulations for Coronation robes 
specify that a viscountess wears a train 
1% yards on the ground, a marchioness 
gets 134 yards of train and 3% rows 
of ermine tails instead of a countess’s 
three rows. Moreover, they can’t wear 


colored petticoats: white or cream is 
the stern edict. And coronets, for those 
entitled to wear them, must be trimmed 
with real pearls, not artificial ones. 


The Other Wars. Massed Commu- 
nist troops, spurred by hunger into fren- 
zied assaults, were still battering at the 
encircled French strongpoint of Na San 
in Indochina. The French are planning 
a major counteroffensive to break out of 
the Viet-Minh trap, in a battle that may 
mark the turning point of the Red effort 
to bite off all northwest Indochina. Mean- 
while, in nearby British Malaya, stepped- 
up Communist casualties are reported. As 
against a 50% reduction in British and 
loyal Malay losses, the Red toll since the 
beginning of the year is up 10%, the 
High Commissioner revealed. 


One World? The lower house of 


the Dutch Parliament took the world’s 


People’s affairs 


P. F. says: “The boys in Korea 
all wish us here at home a merry 
Christmas. Well, | hope they have 
a merry Christmas. And I wish 
they could be having it here at 
home.” 


America’s output of goods 
and services will show a 25% in- 
crease over the past two years, the 
Federal Reserve Board predicts. 
But defense spending probably 
will show a 212% increase for 
the same period. Before Korea, 
defense took 1/15th of the $279.8 
billion gross national product. 
Now defense will cost us 1/7th of 
this year’s expected $350 billion 
national product. 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $21,461,253,379 
(Average family share: $477) 

Since July 1 the Government 
has spent ...... .$30,087,464,712 
(Average family cost: $668) 

The Government owes... .. . 

$267,294,769,941 
(Average family share: $5,940; 
average share this time last 
month: $5,886) 
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international 


toward 
ment by approving 66 to 7 a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing the Neth- 
erlands government to yield legislative, 
administrative and judicial powers to in- 


first step govern- 


ternational organizations. The amend- 
ment also provides that treaties can go 
into effect automatically after 30 days, 
and permits a treaty to be ratified by two 
thirds of Parliament even if it conflicts 
with the Constitution. If the upper house 
approves, Holland will be ready—should 
a world government ever be set up. 


Town & country 


Safer Holidays. The National 
Safety Council issued its annual Christ- 
mas warning: “Don’t let death take your 
holiday!” Daily auto deaths over the 
holidays rise to slightly more than twice 
the daily average for the rest of the year, 
and improperly rigged Christmas trees 
bring fires and injury, the Council said. 


In the Red. Wage and inflation 
troubles of industry-labor-government 
and warnings of those who are supposed 
to know seem to give Americans who buy 
on time few worries about where the 


money will come from. Credit purchas- 
ing, reports the Federal Reserve Board, 
is at an all-time high of $22.3 billion. 
Consumers added another $2.7 billion to 
their private debt load from November 
1951 to November 1952. Installment buy- 
ing, including automobiles, accounts for 
three fourths of the total. “Persistent 
rapid growth in private indebtedness,” 
said Reserve Board Chairman William 
M. Martin, “cannot be viewed with 
equanimity.” Last year’s total net debt 
(Federal, state, local and private) of 
$519.2 billion was $241.6 billion more 
than our national income. Certainly it 
could not be viewed with “equanimity.” 


Easier Mondays. Just in time for 
Christmas, the Bendix Division of Avco 
Corp. offers housewives (and gift-seeking 
husbands) a new automatic washing ma- 
chine which washes and completely dries 
clothes in one continuous operation. 
Slightly larger than the older models, it 
fits in the kitchen or the bathroom and 
becomes a clothes hamper between wash- 
days. The firm introduced the world’s 
first automatic washer 15 years ago. 


Target Practice. “For the want of 
a nail the shoe was lost, For the want of 





a shoe the horse was -lost,” and so on. 
In Ingham County, Mich., one worker’s 
desire to go hunting with bow and arrow 
on a work day caused his cement com- 
pany to discipline him, which caused his 
fellow workers to strike, which caused a 
shortage of vital paving material, which 
has caused probably an eight-month de- 
lay in completing an important two-mile 
link for busy highway U.S. 127. The 
strike also blocked completion of a 
county highway. 


National Butterfingers. In one of 
the year’s most freakish accidents, re- 
ports the National Safety Council, an Air 
Force captain fell out of a C-46 cargo 
plane over Korea. Just as he was about 
to pull the rip cord of his parachute, the 
plane hit an air “pocket” and scooped 
him into the open door. Among 1952’s 
other strange accidents: 

ee A woman motorist near Mer- 
idian, Miss., chased a station wagon 17 
miles to return an object she had seen 
falling from it. It was a 2-year-old boy, 
unharmed by his tumble. 

ee A 6-year-old New York young- 
ster fell six floors down a stairwell, land- 
ing on a German shepherd dog. Neither 
boy nor dog was seriously hurt. 


New ears stress economy and roominess 






WILLYS. Engineers of the Golden Jubilee model say 
it combines Jeep ruggedness with low-cost operation. 


HUDSON. The Super Wasp invades the low-price field 
with same “step-down” design as higher-priced models. 


MERCURY. Models for 1953 are wide and low, with en- 
gine efficiency boosted by improved exhaust system. 






FORD. Fiftieth Anniversary models of 1953 stress a 
new “heavy-car” ride and low road-hugging body lines. 





PONTIAC. Wheelbase is longer and interiors roomier. 
Wrap-around rear window is featured in all body types. 
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LINCOLN. The °53 models feature a 205-h.p. engine, 
most powerful in any U.S. car, plus a broader look. 
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Wide World 


EISENHOWER AND CARLSON, They’! overhaul the Civil Service after Jan. 20. 





The Government’s vast army 
of workers is handled under 
an archaic system. To bring 
order out of chaos is now 


the task facing Congress 


By M. K. WiseHart 


What’s wrong with Civil Service? 


HE U.S. Government has - 2,572,- 

493 Civil Service employes by 

latest count. Many are wondering 
what will happen to them under a Re- 
publican Administration. The huge lay- 
offs predicted could come about only 
by merging or abolishing agencies or 
cutting Government activities. 


Q. What is the outlook? 

A. Big changes in Civil Service are 
due, but not immediately. No mass 
slashes are to be expected as plans stand 
today. Some agencies will be merged for 
economy and improved operation. Civil 
Service will be thoroughly overhauled 
but in a constructive way that will bene- 
fit co-operative and efficient employes. 
The preference status of veterans may be 


affected somewhat by reinterpretation of 


present laws and regulations. 


Q. Who will have the big say as 
to the future of Civil Service after 
Jan. 20? 

A. President Eisenhower. Senator 
Frank Carlson (R.-Kan.), ex-Governor of 
his state, who was close to President- 
elect Eisenhower during the campaign, 
will be the new chairman of the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
He considers Civil Service one of the 
main problems the coming Congress must 
deal with. Appalling conditions have been 
disclosed by a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Civil Service Committee under its 
previous chairman, Senator Olin D. John- 
ston (D-S.C.). The findings of this sub- 
committee have great force because they 
were made when the chairman and a ma- 
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jority of the committee were Democrats. 


Q. What did Democratic sub- 
committee investigators find? 

A. The committee points out that 
“an intricate network of statutes and reg- 
ulations governs the employment rela- 
tionship between the Government and its 
working force. . . . No less than 1,000 
laws bearing on manpower [personnel] 
practices and at least ten different sys- 
tems of handling personnel management 
are in effect now. . . . This mass of stat- 


New Mezico 
. 


utory and regulatory provisions [needs to 
be] disentangled and pared down.” 

The investigators criticize Civil Serv- 
ice in four basic respects—for the way 
people are hired; the way pay is fixed; 
the way employes are laid off; the way 
appeal privileges are abused. 


Q. What’s wrong with the way 
people are hired? 

A. Today we are using methods de- 
vised in 1883 when the first Civil Service 
law was passed and the Government had 
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It cost 500.000 to fire one worker 





131,000 employes. Red tape prevents an 
administrator from getting the kind of 
people he needs. For instance, the Civil 
Service test is set up in such a way that 
a man with a lot of poor experience gets 
a higher rating than the man with less 
but more valuable experience. The entire 
job qualifications system is archaic. 


Q. Who is blamed for this anti- 
quated system? 

A. Senate investigators blame the 
Civil Service Commission. They say the 
Commission has had authority to update 
the system, but has done nothing about 
it. The Commission answers that it does 
not have the money for the job, but Sen- 
ate investigators reply: “The Civil Serv- 
ice has had plenty of money but has used 
it the wrong way for such things as de- 
tailed clerical operations.” 


Q. What's the matter with the 
pay system? 

A. There should be more money for 
employes in higher grades. When em- 
ployes reach $6,000 to $7,000 a year they 
frequently quit and go to industry where 
pay is substantially better. Furthermore, 
the pay system is bad because it is not 
based on what people actually do but on 
“job descriptions.” These descriptions 
often give employes credit for abilities 
they do not have or for qualifications 
they do not use or need. 


Q. Just how does job descrip- 
tion fail to work? 

A, Mrs. J., a secretary at the RFC, 
needed a brief from the legal library. 
The librarian was out. Mrs. J. addressed 
her request to a plump new assistant 


United Press 
SENATOR JOHNSON. Even a Demo- 


cratic committee spoke out critically. 
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who sat in a swivel armchair crocheting. 
“Lord, honey. I don’t know a thing about 
these files,” said the portly lady amiably, 
“and I don’t intend to learn until I finish 
this afghan.” 

The lady, a relative of a high po- 
litical official, was being paid for what 
her job description said she could do in- 
stead of what she was actually doing. 


Q. What’s wrong with 
methods? 

A. Let the subcommittee speak: “In 
one agency our investigators worked side 
by side with personnel people conducting 
a reduction-in-force in which 164 em- 
ployes were to be separated. . . . The 
personnel office was required to make 
1,553 personnel actions over a period of 
414 months. These included such paper 
work as reduction-in-force notices, reas- 
signments at the same grade, offers of 
lower grade, reduction-in-force exten- 
sions, cancellations of reassignments, re- 
assignments extended, reduction-in-force 
notices rescinded, employes transferring 
out, and employes retiring because of re- 
duction in force. . . .” 

The result: 164 people, as planned, 
were not laid off—but only 25 in the 
lower grades. Exactly 399 employes quit, 
many because of dissatisfaction over 
hurly-burly reduction-in-force practices. 
This forced the agency to conduct an in- 
tensive recruiting campaign on top of a 
layoff. The cost, in terms of 25 employes 
actually laid off involuntarily, was more 
than $6,000 per individual. 


layoff 


Q. What’s wrong with appeals 
procedures? 

A. The average employe has seven 
different reasons for appeal. He can ap- 
peal when dissatisfied with: (1) the an- 
nual efficiency rating given him by his 
supervisor; (2) the classification of his 
job; (3) his discharge or demotion; (4) 
disciplinary action involving his suspen- 
sion without pay; (5) discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed or color; (6) lack 
of promotion for alleged political rea- 
sons; and (7) his treatment—unkind- 
ness, for instance—by his supervisor. 

Ea¢ch of these appeals must go 
through a different channel. From the 
time an employe starts appealing to the 
end of the road three years may elapse. 

When Orton T. Campbell returned 
from military service in 1946 he de- 
manded the job (as permitted by veter- 
ans’ preference law) he had held in the 
Emergency Planning Division of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office when he left. But 
the division had been abolished. He was 
given a job at Grade 7, his former rating. 
With it he got a raise to $3,640 from 
$3,200 a year. 

Not satisfied, he appealed for a po- 
sition at Grade 11, claiming he was en- 
titled to increases and pay advances the 
same as if he had stayed on at his old 
job. This demand was refused. 


Campbell was finally discharged 
from a $5,400 job on the ground that he 
was disrupting GPO morale. Last month 
the Supreme Court refused to hear the 
last appeal Campbell could make. The 
cost of this case to the sovernment over 
a period of five years is estimated at 
$500,000—for the time of high-salaried 
officials, legal expenses, briefs, photostats 
and other documents. 


Q. There are said to be more 
misconceptions about the Civil Serv- 
ice than any other branch of Gov- 
ernment. What are they? 

A. The biggest misconception of all, 
Civil Service staffers say, is that an em- 
ploye cannot be fired. During one recent 
year, 17,000 employes were fired for 
cause, and in fiscal 1952 about 25,000. 
More than 12,000 veterans were fired last 
year. Some 800 appealed their cases to 
the Civil Service under the veterans’ 
preference law. 

The preference act provides that the 
veteran gets five points added to his 
earned rating in examinations for Civil 
Service appointments. A disabled vet is 
given ten points extra and, apart from 
scientific and professional jobs, goes to 
the top of the list from which selections 
are’ made. Dependents of disabled vets or 
of vets who lost their lives in service also 
get an extra ten-point rating. Civil Serv- 
ice people want the law modified but 
veterans organizations object. 


Q. Is it true, as many seem to 
think, that Washington, D.C., has 
more civil Service employes than 
any other part of the country? 

A. No. California with 258,000 U.S. 
Civil Service employes (many of them 
in the Production and Marketing Service 
of the Department of Agriculture) has 
more than the entire metropolitan area 
of Washington, D.C., Virginia and Mary- 
land. This whole area has 249,000. New 
York State has 207,000. Vermont has 
3,256 and little Delaware has 2,409. 


Q. What agencies have the larg- 
est number of employes? 

A. The Defense Department has 1.3 
million. The big majority of these are 
blue-collar workers in navy yard and ord- 


‘nance jobs. The Defense Department has 


123,000 employes outside continental 
limits, with 78,000 in Germany, Japan, 
France, England and other foreign na- 
tions; 45,000 in the territories—Guam., 
Alaska, Canal Zone, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. Next biggest are the Post Office 
with 525,000 employes; Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 178,000; Treasury, 88,000; 
Agriculture, 77,000; and Commerce and 
Interior, about 60,000 each. 


Q. What do the investigators 
think can be done with vast prob- 
lems involving such huge numbers? 

A. They say the situation calls for 
an entirely new plan for hiring and liv- 
ing with and rewarding good employes, 
for getting rid of slack, incompetent and 
trouble-making employes. 
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Pathfinder 
VELDE,. His committee’s targets will be labor and education. 


You'll hear a lot about the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 


under Harold H. Velde, ex-F BI man 





Cecil Thompson 


MARTIN DIES. He’s bringing 100,000 names. 


The Reds’ new archenemy 


as OU CAN bet your bottom dollar 
; that Communists will try to worm 
their way into the Republican Ad- 
ministration, just as they did with the 
Democrats.” 

That’s the belief of the husky, 6-foot 
chairman-to-be of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee—Representative 
Harold Himmel Velde of Illinois. 

But the Reds will find the going a 
lot tougher with this vigorous young 
Republican at the helm of the powerful 
subversive-hunting group. That’s the 
opinion of many Congressional observers. 

Velde is a former county judge 
(Tazewell County, Illinois) and FBI 
agent, whose investigative methods have 
been compared with those of Representa- 
tive Martin Dies, under whose lead the 
Committee made headlines in the late 30s. 

Under its new senior Republican 
member, the committee can be expected 
to regain some of the prominence it en- 
joyed in those years. For, as one as- 
sociate puts it with a liberal mixture of 
metaphors, Velde undoubtedly will “pick 
up the reins, take the bull by the horns 
and walk off with it.” 


Spy-hunter. As a wartime FBI 
agent (attached to the San Francisco 
field office as a wiretap specialist), Velde 
is well-versed in subversive and espio- 
nage techniques. A committee investiga- 
tor largely credits his tenacity and first- 
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hand knowledge of the “Scientist X” af- 
fair (in which a former University of 
California physicist was accused of pass- 
ing atomic secrets to Russia) with piling 
up enough evidence to indict Dr. Joseph 
W. Weinberg. 

Under the cautious chairmanship of 
retiring John S. Wood of Georgia, the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee has frequently taken a back seat, 
publicity-wise, to other investigative 
groups in Congress. Under Velde, how- 
ever, you will hear more from it. 

The Senate’s rival “McCarran Com- 
mittee” expires in January, and may not 
be reorganized; the familiar figure of 
Martin Dies has returned to Washington 
(“with a list of about 100,000 names of 
persons engaged in subversive activities” ) 
and is available for consultation; a ban 
on televising hearings has been lifted— 
each of these factors may mean more 
headlines for the House Red-hunters. 

Velde’s chief prospective targets are 
in education and labor. In particular, he 
wants his committee to probe various 
campus youth organizations, and names 
two unions—the independent Farm 
Equipment-United Electrical - Workers 
and the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America—as “worth looking into.” 

Pink-faced from a Florida vacation, 
Velde speaks in a quiet bass voice that 
fits his vise-like handclasp. Farm-born, 
he has been a high school teacher, ath- 


letic coach and lawyer. From his law 
practice in Pekin (Ill.), he entered the 
Army Signal Corps as a private in 1942; 
a year later was accepted in the FBI's 
Sabotage and Counterespionage Division. 


Third Term. Aside from graying 
temples, Velde looks younger than his 
42 years; he was elected county judge 
when only 36, and last month won his 
third Congressional term by a healthy 
margin. 

What will the functions of the new 
Un-American Activities Committee be? 

“Aside from tightening up against 
future Communist infiltration, our chief 
job will be to co-operate with the Exec- 
utive Department in weeding out exist- 
ing subversives in the Government,” 
Velde declares. He predicts “a new era of 
good feeling” in this task. 

Velde has made no secret of his 
frustration over roadblocks thrown in the 
committee’s path during past probes. 

“We have been thwarted in our ef- 
forts time and again by the Executive De- 
partment,” he says. “The President and 
his family of brain trusts have stubbornly 
refused to deal with this infiltration open- 
ly and vigorously.” 

But, if Harold Velde has anything 
to say about it, those two words will 
probably best describe the committee’s 
activities in the future: 

Open, and vigorous. 
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They fight a “‘limited” war in the snow-clogged passes of a foreign land; but 
if our troops know they’re not forgotten, they won’t be bitter about their 


Third Christmas in Korea 


OR most Americans there _ re- 
mained this week six more shop- 


ping days to Christmas, with plenty 
of money to spend and plenty of things 
to buy; six more days to plan parties 
and feasts in homes snug and warm. 

For many other Americans, there 
remained six more shooting days to 
Christmas—the third Christmas—in a 
bleak and bitter land thousands of miles 
from home. 

Six more days—and many, many 
more days, it appeared—on the harsh 
ridges, where the ragged rock breaking 
through the snow heightens desolation 
and the blasting winds muffle the whistle 
of the enemy bullet. 

There would be neither “peace on 
earth” nor “good will to men” in Korea 
while bells were ringing out and bright 
presents were unwrapped at home. 

There would be only another weary 
day of seesaw battle for the high places 
in the hills, with the whip of the mortar 
and the wham of the gun for carol. 
There would be the silence of the dead 


By Harry D. Wout 


and the cry of the wounded and the 
soundless creep of the frost into foot 
and hand. 

And there would be the terrible 
loneliness and uncertainty Sgt. Bill 
Smyth of Syracuse, N. Y., tried to put 
into a letter. Executive editor Alexander 
F. Jones printed it in the Syracuse 
Herald-Journal for the home folks to see. 

“They tell us to take a hill,” it 
read. “We take it—they tell us to retreat 
—we retreat—they tell us to take it 
again—the poor ROTC kids in this Cal- 
ifornia division don’t know what it is all 
about—why doesn’t someone tell them? 

. I don’t think I will make it back 
this time—I feel so alone—no one in the 
world knows I am alive—.” 

That was Bill Smyth’s last letter. 
He was killed in action. As so many 
others have been killed and will be killed 
during the six more days to Christmas, 
on Christmas Day, and afterwards. 


Already more than 20,000 Americans 
have been killed and more than 94,000 
wounded. Another 13.000 are missing. 
And the end is not in sight. 

They gripe. Sometimes they cry, as 
they did when Lt. Allen Dulles, nephew 
of the future Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, was wounded for a third 
time in 24 hours while protecting his 
comrades. But they do not whine. 

“They seem so young and yet they 
have a remarkable maturity,” said Mrs. 
Anna M. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, after visiting them. “Their 
morale is unbelievably fine. They have 
learned how to share and how to sacri- 
fice. They care for the wounded with the 
tenderness of a mother. They fight with 
a courage that almost frightens you and 
a skill that is beyond description. . . .” 


War Without End? Whatever 
hopes they held, they know now, after 
President-elect Eisenhower's flying tour 
of the front, that there is no magic meth- 
od to end the dragging war, no quick 


NO YULE LOGS IN KOREA. Far from home, chilled Marine infantrymen take their heat where they can find it. 


Defense Department 
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passage home. For Eisenhower said: “We 
have no panaceas, no trick ways of set- 
tling any problems. .. .” 

Although Eisenhower did not bring 
them the present for which they wildly 
wished, he brought to them the assur- 
ance, by his own presence, that they 
have not been forgotten by their people. 
That in itself was a wonderful gift. 


Anniversary. Christmas Day will 
mark exactly two and one half years of 
Korean conflict: the North Koreans 
lunged across the 38th Parallel on June 
25, 1950. At the start no one dreamed 
that the “police action,” taken by the 
United Nations and animated by the 
United States, would persist so long, 
bring out of inexhaustible Asia the Red 
hordes of China, involve so many millions 
of men, cost so many billions of dollars, 
become a burning issue in the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1952 and disclose to 
Eisenhower, 30 months later, “a Korea 
raw and cold, heaped with the dead and 
rubble of war, a waif among nations 
shivering in its third war winter’s snows.” 

For many of those months, the na- 
tions arrayed with the Republic of Korea 
had tried to find an honorable peace: 
first in the scarred brick building at 
Kaesong, then in the circus tent at Pan- 
munjom, again, with India’s prisoner- 
repatriation plan, in the soaring new 
UN edifice in New York. Always China 
and Russia, while prating of peace, 
niggled and haggled and blocked it. 

The belligerents dug in on the 155- 
mile front. In the skies, where the Rus- 
sian-built planes outnumbered our own 
by 3 to 1, the sound-swift battles raged 
unabated. Patrols still stabbed, artil- 
lery duels flared, fierce fights for once- 
nameless but now blood-baptized hills 
and ridges—Bunker, Sniper, Pinpoint— 
continued, but movement was slight. 

Stalemate—on the field and in the 
council hall. 


The Bold Rhee. In the meantime, 
both sides built up for whatever might 
come. The South Koreans developed a 
real fighting army. It holds more than 
half of the line, is increasing its share. 
President Syngman Rhee, grown bold, 
declared peace talks had failed and de- 
manded an immediate allout offensive. 

What will happen? Enlargement of 
the war, with multiplied casualties and 
the possibility of world involvement? 
Eisenhower indicated he didn’t favor 
that course. Withdrawal? Hardly. 
Peace? As remote, seemingly, as ever. 

No one seemed to know the answers, 
least of all those most directly con- 
cerned: the American boys on the icy 
slopes on the eve of the third Christmas 
in Korea. They would stick it out, 
come hell—and wish the folks at home 
a merry Christmas. But they would stick 
it out better if the people at home gave 
a little more blood, wrote a few more 
letters, made them aware, in the words 
of Anna Rosenberg, that “they are not 
the few fighting far from home, they are 
a part of all of us.” 
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TIDES OF WAR. Through three Christmases, lines moved litthe—but men died. 


GOOD LOOK. Eisenhower saw a drill and other things—but no quick solution. 


Wide World 





Wide World 


“BOSS KET” AND HIS BOSS. Kettering (left) presents gold medal award of the Hundred Year Associa- 
tion of New York to Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of the board of General Motors, at 1951 dinner. 


What ‘Boss Ket’ Predicts 


He’s a top industrial re- 
search man, a thoughtful 
philosopher—and author 


of these “‘Ketteringisms”’ 


and he’s possibly the “youngest” 

American of us all. Charles F. Ket- 
tering—‘Boss Ket” to the thousands who 
worked for him during his 27 years as 
head of research for General Motors—has 
helped invent or develop the automobile 
starter, the diesel locomotive, Ethyl] gaso- 
line, lighting and ignition systems, and a 
virtual catalogue of other industrial im- 
provements. 

He invents phrases, too—phrases that 
make ideas sparkle and men think. Had 
he chosen to become a writer, literature 
would have been enriched. We present 
here a number of “Ketteringisms”—pre- 
dictions and comments—that reflect one 
of America’s most extraordinary minds. 


\ MERICA’S cheeriest optimist is 76— 
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WHEEL. It wasn’t the last invention. 


Future without fear 


“We should all be concerned about 
the future because we will have to spend 
the rest of our lives there.” 


“We are all upset now. Everybody is 
pretty well willing to sell out and dis- 
count the world. I am not, because if you 
will just read a little bit of history, you 
will find out the troubles we are in today 
are just ordinary picnics compared to 
what we have had, so I am not willing to 
sell out.” 


Forward motion 


“Every age has believed itself at the 
last peak of human achievement and 
every age has been wrong. Throughout 
the history of invention and discovery 
wise men have declared that we were only 
straining our imaginations.” 

%* * 

“As long as you are alive, you are 
living in a world of change. You are go- 
ing to know more tomorrow than you did 
today. You are going to do things differ- 
ent. You never get anything set to a 
pattern.” 

* 2 * 


“The world hates change, yet it is 
the only thing that has brought progress.” 


* * * 


“The price of progress is trouble.” 
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“Just the minute you get satisfied 
with what you’ve got, the concrete has 
begun to set in your head.” 


* * % 


“The wonderful age is yet to comie. 
We are merely crawling along, groping 
for the truly wonderful things the future 
will see.” 


Tomorrow’s wonders 


“You have seen these scales you step 
on and drop a penny in them and get 
your fortune. I want to get a diagnosis 
scale that you drop a penny in, and there 
is your complete diagnosis—everything 
about you, your blood count, your tem- 
perature, everything you need to know.” 


* * * 


“Incurable diseases are only those 
the doctors don’t know how to cure.” 


* * & 


“What is the next step in communi- 
cations? I suppose it-will deliver your 
: ‘ . Me 

groceries, or something like that. 


More mph 


“I believe that we are going to quit 
digging coal while there is still coal in 
the earth. We will raise our fuel just as 
we did when we used horses on the farm. 
One acre of ground ought to be enough 
to run an automobile for a year.” 





IS IT BAD, DOC? Scales may tell. 


“Today we are getting about one- 
third greater ton-miles of transportation 
per gallon of fuel than we were 20 years 
ago, and we haven’t yet reached our limit. 
High compression engines have been built 
and tested which shows that still further 
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BREAD BY DIAL? Shopping at home. 


gains of 35 to 40% are possible provided 
high octane fuels can be produced cheap- 
ly enough to operate them commercially.” 


The sun and us 


“As long as we keep on friendly 
terms with the sun, we can write our own 
ticket.” 

¥* * * 


“Our whole existence depends upon 
the trick of how the sun is able to decom- 
pose water, keep the hydrogen and throw 
the oxygen away. ... We'll learn about 
that someday and we will capture about 
one tenth of 1% of the solar energy that 
hits the earth today.” 


* *% * 


“Only 60% of the land area in the 
United States is grazed or farmed. That 
means 40% has wonderful sunshine and 
would be a good place to use nonbiologi- 
cal food synthesis. We can visualize the 
fact that you might have great vats or 
great bins exposed to the sunlight out 
there making your material that will run 
an engine at the other end of the line.” 


How inventors work 


“IT tell myself and my friends that 
chambers of commerce are interested in 
going businesses and inventors are inter- 
ested in coming businesses—and ‘going’ 
can be used in several senses.” 


* * & 


“When we talk about a difficult prob- 
lem, all we are really saying is that we 
don’t know how to solve it.” 


* *£ & 


“The only time you ever succeed 
when you are an inventor is the last time 
you try. ... So we have to teach people 
to fail intelligently.” 


“Most people think of research as 
one of two kinds, either highbrow or 
nuts. Research is an organized method of 
finding out what you are going to do 
when you can’t keep on doing what you 
are doing now.” 


ee 


“You can write the ticket of any- 
thing you want to do, and it will be way 
below the accomplishment.” 


> & 8 


“Take bugs, for instance. Men swat 
’em and spray with DDT, but they 
couldn’t make one of ’em if their lives 
depended on it.” 
* * & 


“They say the soil is being washed 
down to the ocean. You might be glad of 
that—at least you know where it is.” 

% * Pd 


“Nobody ever found anything while 


sitting down. So don’t be afraid to stum- 
ble.” 


Pe Dh 






_ 
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HEAVENLY POWER. Look to the sun, 


*The Boss’ on politics 


“One of the things we can be enor- 
mously thankful for is that we don’t get 
anywhere near as much government as 
we pay for.” 

* & & 


“Thinking is the one thing in the 
world upon which no one has ever been 
able to put a tax or tariff.” 


Big & little minds 


“It is man’s destiny to ponder on the 
riddle of human existence, and as a by- 
product of his wonderment, to create a 
new life on this earth.” 


* + &* 


“Most folks, as soon as they get a 
little money, buy clutterments. They put 
up a big house where everyone can see it, 
cram it full, go in for fussy landscaping. 
They’re smothered in possessions and 
worn out trying to take care of them.” 
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JOHN DI LUSTRO. “My children will 
always remember I worked onthis job.” 


























WORLD’S BIGGEST. This 50-ton safe 


will protect documents of U.S. freedom. 
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HE hush of the great building 

rolled into the exhibition hall as the 

clatter of the tools ended. It washed 

over marble worker John di Lustro and 

his crew of three standing near the shrine 

for the nation’s most precious documents. 

They relaxed, for the hush marked 

the end of nine weeks’ tension. Their 
quiet voices scarcely rippled it. 

“A single mistake and we’d have 
been on our way back to Brooklyn,” said 
Bob Raffaele as his gaze traveled over 
the marble display case and its bronze 
frame. The others, too, looked at the 
precisely fitted marble. 

It was, literally, priceless. The gold- 
en-veined St. Genevieve marble was the 
last of a batch from a Missouri quarry. It 
could never be closely matched. One 
miscut, one broken piece would have 
marred forever the shrine’s perfection. 

That perfection was a personal mat- 
ter to the workers. Gravely, Di Lustro 
said: “It was a very great honor to work 
on this job.” 

The shrine, in the National Archives 
Building, Washington, will contain the 
documents which released the energies, 
hopes, ambitions and talents that created 
a great nation. 

In the display case will be the orig- 
inal Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
In the marble frame above it will be the 
original Declaration of Independence. 

Di Lustro, 66, said: “At my age, 
I didn’t want to leave New York to work. 
But when the boss told me what the job 
was I came.” 

Di Lustro recalled that he was born 
























on the Isle of Ischia in the Bay of Naples. 
When he was 11, his father started to 
teach him the ancient craft of the marble 
worker. At 14, he became a journeyman 
marble cutter, ready to earn a man’s 
pay. 

But Italy was not for him. He said: 
“The United States of America meant 
everything that was nice. At 16, my pa- 
rents held me down. At 17, they couldn’t 
hold me down any longer.” 

John settled in Brooklyn, married 
and became the father of five children. 


He worked steadily at his craft. In 1912, 
he became a citizen. 
“T thank God,” he said. “I have 


a good life. Here my children have real 
opportunity. They are _ well-educated. 
They will have good lives.” 

His eyes swept about the monumen- 
tal semicircular hall, 75 feet from floor 
to dome top. They lingered on the huge 
murals by Barry Faulkner, with their 
figures of Washington, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Madison and others who created the 
documents. 

As his gaze returned to the shrine 
whose beauty he helped create, Di Lustro 
said: “My children will always remem- 
ber that I worked on this job. They are 
so proud.” 


For the Future. Down through the 
years, millions of other Americans will 
stand in the main-floor hall and reflect 
on their personal stake in the documents. 

They will know that many workers as 
dedicated as Di Lustro have expended 
their skill and ingenuity to assure per- 
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FIRST STEP. The Declaration of Independence was preceded on July 
2, 1776, by the Lee Resolution dissolving Colonial ties to Britain. 
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These famous opening words 
of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence will be secure in 


a new and bombproof shrine 


manent survival of the parchment sheets. 

Scientists at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards had the documents sealed in glass 
cases. To prevent damage from oxygen in 
the air, they filled the cases with helium, 
an inert gas. Through controlled humidity 
within the cases, they guarded against 
damage by excess moisture or dryness. 
They ended the threat of deterioration 
from ‘ultra-violet rays by use of yellow 
filter glass. 

Engineers at the Mosler Safe Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, built the world’s largest 
safe for the documents. The 50-ton con- 
crete and steel safe, with its 15-inch 
walls, is resistant to bombs. fire, burg- 
lary and water. A built-in elevator will 
raise the documents into the shrine in 
the morning and lower them at night. 


Protection. Architects included 
provision for the documents in designing 
the classic Archives building with its 72 
Corinthian columns. Opened in 1935, it 
is considered the safest building in 
Washington. The safe is in the center. 
It is shielded by four masonry building 
walls on one side and by three on each 
of the other sides. Above it are five floors 
and a roof of concrete. 

The Constitution and the Declara- 
tion are being transferred from the Libra- 
ry of Congress. (The Bill of Rights 
has been in the Archives.) Archivists 
are preparing an exhibit of documents 
that led up to the three great scrolls. 
This week President Truman and other 
dignitaries will unveil the shrine. 

For a long time, it will invoke for 
pilgrims the spirit of the nation. As Di 
Lustro said: “We put her there to stay.” 


What people said 


Today it is more important for the 
home town to make good in its own area 
than for the home town boy to make good 
somewhere else.—Laurence F. Lee, presi- 
dent, U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Bishops particularly are tempted to 
take themselves too seriously. It is easy to 
become pontifical. We are treated with so 
much deference that unless we are watch- 
ful we may come to expect it—Methodist 
Bishop Donald H. Tippett. 


A dirty story at a Kiwanis meeting 
is like a wart on a girl’s face. We can 
tolerate it, but we feel it ought to be re- 
moved.—Kiwanian Earl Hoffor, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville, Tex. 
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Christmas, that magnificent sea- 
son whose magic mellows the hearts of 
men, is with us again. It is a joyous 
time, a time when people rise above 
their everyday differences and find a 
new understanding of their fellow 
men. It is a time of childhood ecstasy, 
with little ones staring in wonder at 
the gifts Santa has left under the tree; 
a time of visits with friends and happy 
family gatherings, with holly, mistle- 
toe and tinsel to add their own uplift- 
ing touch; it is a time of song, with 
well-remembered carols blending with 
the happy laughter of children into a 
sacred symphony. It is a time of gift 
giving, with the always new pleasure 
found in making others happy. 

Washington Irving wrote of 
Christmas as “the season for kindling 
the fire of hospitality in the home, 
the genial fire of charity in the heart.” 
Charles Dickens thought of it in terms 
of good fellowship. “I have always 
thought of Christmas,” he wrote, 
“apart from the veneration due to its 
sacred name and origin, as a good 
time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time.” 

But we should not lose sight of 
the fact that Christmas is something 
more than a time for merrymaking, im- 
portant as that may be. To Philip 
Brooks, the poet, Christmas sym- 
bolized the brotherhood of man. He 
wrote: 

It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming 
tonight! 

On the snowflakes which cover 
the sod, 

The feet of the Christ-child fall 
gentle and white 

And the voice of the Christ-child 
tells out with delight 

That mankind are the children of 
God. 

The inspiring religious signifi- 
cance of Christmas is all too often sub- 
merged by the material pleasures of 
this festive season. It is a time for 
worship, a time to thank God for the 
blessings that make possible in Amer- 
ica the celebrations and festivities that 
other less fortunate lands are denied. 
For there are countries where Christ- 
mas must be observed in secret, if at 
all, because freedom of worship is 
not tolerated. In those unfortunate 
countries there is no expectant wait- 
ing for Santa; there is instead the 
numbing dread of a visit by the secret 
police. 
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So along with the gift-giving and 
merrymaking with which we tradi- 
tionally celebrate Christmas, let us 
take time to give thanks to God for 
the many blessings we enjoy; let us be 







True meaning of Christmas 


International 


CHRISTMAS, 1952. The old music, 
the old Christ story—and new hope. 


grateful that we have freedom of wor- 
ship and freedom of speech. 

But above all let us give humble 
thanks for the miracle that took place 
more than 1,900 years ago and which 
every year lights up the Christian 
world in spiritual rebirth. 


* * * 


Jesus Christ was born in a stable 
and grew up in humble surroundings. 
He was a carpenter until He was 30 
years old, then for three years spread 
the gospel of love and goodwill among 
His fellow men. Crowds jeered Him, 
His friends deserted Him. One friend 
denied Him and another betrayed 
Him. 

He forgave them all, even those 
who condemned Him, even those who 
killed Him, even those who gambled, 
as He was dying, for the only tangible 
thing He owned—His coat. 

Nineteen centuries have passed 
since He died, but today He is the 
greatest force in the world. All the 
armies and navies of history, all the 
kings that ever reigned and all the 
lawmakers that ever legislated—all 
these combined have not influenced 
mankind as has the short life span of 
Jesus. 

That is the real significance of 
Christmas, the eternal holiday that re- 
minds us of the blessings of goodwill, 
tolerance, charfty, humility and un- 
derstanding—not only at this time but 
throughout the year. 


ye Sas. Oe 


Publisher. 
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Cc. B. Hornbroox 


CHRISTMAS TRAGEDY. Water boiled in the streets—ideas boiled in minds. 


The Christmas fire 


that brought a miracle 


town of Hyndman (pop. 1,322), it’s 

the volunteer firemen who each year 
dress as Santa and pass out favors to the 
kids. 

Which is as it should be. For in 
Hyndman, fire means more on Christmas 
than pretty tongues of flame flickering 
from decorative candles. 

Three days before Christmas, three 
years ago, a fire wiped out the only in- 
dustry in Hyndman—a large lumberyard. 
Then, at 5:35 p.m. on Christmas Day, an- 
other fire burned down the entire busi- 
ness district and left 33 families home- 
less. Ironically, a short-circuited Christ- 
mas tree light had provided the spark. 

If in the hearts of men there is an 
excuse for bitterness, Hyndman has a 
right to feel bitter at Christmas. Yet this 
year the choir at the Rev. C. E. Miller’s 
Evangelical United Brethren Church will 
sing Hark, the Herald Angels Sing with 
real joy. And, as always, the Lions Club 
will distribute gifts to the poor “and 
especially to the lonely.” There will be 
more street decorations, more outdoor 
lights than ever before. More gifts will be 
exchanged, too: Charlie Burns’s bank 
reports Hyndman’s Christmas Club sav- 
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ings up one third ($2,000) over 1949’s. 

For the neighborly people of Hynd- 
man had stubbornly refused to let either 
Christmas or their town die. They stuck— 
and rebuilt on the ashes. Today, new 
buildings—solid brick in most cases, in- 
stead of frame—have risen on all but 
four lots where the fire took its toll. 

Besides the new stores, Hyndman has 
a new $600,000 school, a new $37,000 
community center, a new nine-room clinic 
and a new firehouse with a $16,000 en- 
gine. 

“Now we see the fire, except for the 
two deaths, as a blessing,” philosophizes 
Charlie Burns. “It brought people close 
together, made us ‘town minded.’ It made 
us realize we had the power to do almost 
anything—if we worked together.” 


Miracle? Soft-spoken Pastor Miller 
would be the last to call this a miracle. 
Not one to tell his people what they want 
to hear, he’d rather goad them into better 
church attendance. Yet in a sense, a mir- 
acle did take place that Christmas night 
when water from fire hoses boiled in the 
streets—the miracle of courage, of tre- 
mendous human kindness, of achievement 
when escape is easier. 


If your town burned down, 
would you pack up and move 
away? That’s the decision 


that faced tiny Hyndman, Pa. 


Banker Albert E. Miller had all but 
lived his life (he died last year at 89), 
but as he stared through tears at the 
charred vault of his bank, he had said 
firmly: “We'll build again.” The whole 
town caught his spirit. 

Panic turned to quiet determination. 
One moment, Mrs. Efhe Gaster was so 
rattled that she made her son chop down 
her favorite pine tree lest sparks ignite it; 
minutes later, the 77-year-old great-grand- 
mother was at the high school, calmly 
taking charge of the distribution of Red 
Cross supplies. 


Good Neighbors. For the rebuild- 
ing, out-of-town yards donated bricks. 
Checks came from as far away as Florida 
and England. A GI trade school at Cum- 
berland, Md., sent free student carpenters 
and bricklayers: No labor union raised a 
hand to object. 

“We came to realize how basically 
good humans are.” relates one merchant. 
“You had only to stand in your rubble 
with a shovel, and within minutes a dozen 
neighbors moved in to help you.” 

Going into hock to rebuild was a 
desperate gamble. The town still had no 
industry; its men folks had to seek jobs 
out of town. If Hyndman was to have a 
future, it had to bring in an industry. 
Last week a garment manufacturer finally 
agreed to come in. Eventually, he will 
employ 190 people. 

That’s not all the industry Hynd- 
man needs—but it does make a heart- 
warming Christmas present and mile- 
stone in a Main Street miracle. 


Comings and goings 


A family reunion will be held by 
the Raymond Bensons in Itasca, III. 
Seventeen kinfolk will sit down to the 
Christmas turkey. Joining them will be 
Mrs. Benson’s grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Axel Lindholm of Borensberg, Swe- 
den, both 80, who flew across the Atlantic 
for a six-month visit. It was their first 
flight. 

ee Maryelaine Ely, another 4-H 
“Grass Roots Ambassador,” is back in 
Gary, Colo., after three months in Italy 
where she convinced her hosts that an 
American girl could be trusted in a 
kitchen. “They thought Americans did 
everything by machine and they took it 
for granted I would not know how to 
peel potatoes.” 
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Dear Roger: 


We have yours of the year 1267 in front of us, and 
we have good news for you. 


Remember how you predicted the “ever-burning 
lamp”? And spent a little jail time for this and 
other such sorcerer’s ideas? 


Well, you were right after all. A man named 
Edison along about 1879 made a lamp that burned 
day and night and didn’t need any oil, either. 


Only trouble was, the lamp was an expensive 
thing, and power facilities were limited. Few peo- 
ple had money enough to buy lamps. Even three 
years after the invention, there were only 59 
customers. 


Those days, a man would have had to dig in his 
pocket for $5 to pay for light a fellow now takes 
home for 15¢. This lamp thing is about thirty times 
as cheap today. 


A group of men with scientific, questing minds 
like yours, Roger, got together, calling themselves 
“General Electric,” and after a few years’ work and 
much money spent, had your lamp so millions of 
people could afford it. 


“... ever-burning lamps... 





can be perpetuated through 
great cleverness ...so that 
a candle appears as nothing 
in comparison” 


Roger Bacon 
13th century 


Here are the figures for an ordinary size lamp: 


Light Output 


(lumens) 


List Price 


A5 
22 


14 (plus tax) 





See how the light increases and the price goes 
down? That took some doing, Roger, more espe- 
cially nowadays when everything a man buys seems 
to cost more, not less. 


We're still “inventing the lamp” at General 
Electric. Lamps and a few thousand other things 
that would have delighted you. 


Nobody can read in advance the pages of to- 
morrow’s newspaper, or next year’s. But we believe 
this. Research and engineering will continue to 
make life easier for more people. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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HAM AND HAMBURGER are among the less costly meats. Hogs have continued to sell 
lower than expected and marketing of commercial grades of beef has 
increased. Large increases in cattle on feed over a year ago will 


insure liberal beef supplies for the first part of 1953. 


PAY YOUR DEBTS as you close out 1952. It is good business and gives you a 
clearer picture of whether you slipped back or made money. Keep your 


credit good; it pays. 


YOU HAVE LESS THAN TWO WEEKS to adjust income and expenses to save taxes. Pay 
the minimum—-that is all that is expected. If your business hada 
profitable year, buy supplies ahead, make repairs on buildings and 
equipment. Consider deferring some profit sales past Jan. 1. Tax 


rates may not be down next year, but costs will be up. 





YEAR-END GIFTS should be placed where they will do most good and accomplish 
what you want. Too many give to those institutions which put on most 
pressure instead of to those with greatest need. Individuals can 
give 20%, corporations 5%, deductible from taxes. 


FARMS OF LESS THAN TEN ACRES have rapidly increased in numbers due to part-— 
time farming. Automobiles and better roads enable farmers to drive 
to jobs in towns and factories. Wages produce more income than the 
small farms. The value of country living combined with a job will be 


more appreciated when work is scarce. 


WHILE CELEBRATING CHRISTMAS, look to the New Year. Finish your 1953 plans, 
especially your budget of expected income and how much of it you will 
spend, and for what. You can't afford to "fly blind" with your 
finances. Have a plan for saving and spending. Family budgets are 
as important as business budgets. 


























COLLECT BILLS that are due. People who neglect to pay on time are apt to 
overspend for Christmas and will be out of money after the holidays. 
Get your money first, ahead of other creditors. 





LACK OF EXPERIENCE "with a recession or a depression is a factor about which 
there is increasing concern." True D. Morse stressed this fact in 
addressing the National Agricultural Credit Conference of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. "Less than half of business managers and 
farmers have experienced other than inflation and boom conditions. 
True test of management comes when prices and incomes are declining." 
In many cases new bankers will be serving new business managers. 


SUPPORT PRICES FOR 1953 FARM PRODUCTS will not be less than: wheat $2.21, oats 
80¢; barley $1.24, rye $1.43, soybeans $2.56, flaxseed $3.79, cotton 
32¢; burley tobacco 49¢. High yields will be most profitable. 


YOUNG PEOPLE BEWARE! Don't let all the "security" talk cause you to pass up 
the jobs that reward ambition. Prepare for work that calls for your 
best and stiff competition to progress toward top positions. Beware 
of being coddled into merely a secure job. Depend on hard work, 
ambition and thrift. 


INFLATION WILL RECEDE following the peak of mobilization-—-if war does not 
spread, predicts Claude L. Benner, president of Continental American 
Life Insurance Co. He adds: "If, to bring this about, some slowdown 
in business activity must take place, the price will not be too high. 
We already have a 50¢ dollar, and certainly few of us want to see it 
reach a lower value." 


MERRY CHRISTMAS——from all the staff who work on Looking Ahead, and the sugges— 


tions of What To Do. 
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IS THERE 
OIL IN ARIZONA? 


U.S. Oilmen Risking Millions 
To Find Answer 


Oil may have been discovered in Arizona by 
the time you read these words—or it may never be 
discovered there at all. But right now many oil 
companies, large and small, are investing millions 
in this state in hope of finding more oil to meet the 
nation’s ever-growing needs. 

Research tells oilmen that certain areas of the 
state are favorable to the finding of oil. But even 
using the latest scientific knowledge and equip- 
ment, the only sure way to find oil is to drill for it. 

So far, the Arizona oil search has turned up noth- 
ing but a string of costly dry holes. Yet oilmen 
know that the search for oil always faces long odds. 
In promising areas where oil has never been found 
before, only 1 well out of 9 ever turns out to be a 
producer. 

In spite of these odds, America’s thousands of 
privately-managed oil companies last year found 
twice as much oil as the nation used up. 

The risks in the oil business are high. But oilmen 
are willing to accept risks as long as they have a 
chance to stay in business and earn a profit while 
serving you. 


For a free, interesting booklet, “Is There Oil 
Under Your Land?; write to: Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee, American Petroleum Institute, 


Box 37, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


AMERICA'S 28th OIL-PRODUCING STATE? Maybe, maybe 
not. The only sure way to find out is by drilling. Derricks on this 
map represent the 40 wells oilmen havealready drilled in Arizona. 
All of them turned out to be dry holes. Yet more wells are being 
drilled right now in the shaded areas, where chances of finding 
oil are believed best. 
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ANOTHER ARIZONA DRY HOLE? Even the geologist and the drilling contractor don’t 
know the answer yet as they examine core sample taken from well in background. Rig is 
coming down to move in heavier equipment. Whether this well comes in or not, oilmen 
will not quit their Arizona oil search. This search wherever there is the slightest chance 
of finding oil is the reason U.S. oilmen find more oil each year than the nation uses up. 





SCENE IN PHOENIX, ARIZ., LAND OFFICE shows how oilmen rushed to beat deadline 
for filing lease claims under new state law. Competition for drilling leases is keen though 
no oil has been found. With many oil firms bidding for drilling rights, landowners benefit 
by rental payments—collect royalty on every barrel if oil is found. 
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Why build a community 
center if your school 
will 
For little cost this 


do even better? 


Wisconsin town has a 


top recreation program 


By Crype Hostetter 





DOUBLE DUTY. Housewives in classrooms after the first-graders depart. 
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They have fun in Menomonee Falls 


= \ 7 HAT do you think, Coach?” in- 

quired the anxious 12-year-old 

basketball player. Physical edu- 

cation instructor Bob Tank paused a 
moment and considered. 

“Delicious,” he concluded. And he 
reached for another cookie which his star 
player had just finished baking. 

Tank was visiting an after-school 
cooking class for boys in Menomonee 
Falls, Wis. (pop. 2,469). The class, held 
in the kitchen of the local grade school, 
is an example of the double life led by 
the sturdy brick structure. During the 
day the classrooms and corridors are 
filled with students and teachers. But 
when the last school bell rings each after- 
noon, the school splits its personality and 
becomes a community recreation center 
for Menomonee Falls residents of all 
ages. 

The school’s unusual role in com- 
munity life gives taxpayers double meas- 
ure for the money. Instead of a separate 
community center to eat up a recreation 
budget—with maintenance costs and sala- 
ries for full-time personnel—the town 
goes to school for its recreation. The 
gymnasium and 16 classrooms are tailor- 
made for the various activities which 
Tank arranges in his after-school role of 
recreation director. 

Typical examples: Weekly square 
dances in the gym, cooking and knitting 
classes in the home economics room, and 
a women’s reducing club that meets in 
the first-grade room. 

Credit for starting the city-wide pro- 
gram, which last year attracted 33,000 at- 
tendance, goes to the Menomonee Falls 
Women’s Club. In 1943, club members 
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became alarmed at the country’s wartime 
juvenile delinquency rate. They suggested 
a summer playground program in the city 
park, then expanded their suggestion to 
include year-round leisure-time activities 
for persons of all ages. 

After a battle with the school board, 
which objected to the use of school facili- 
ties after hours (“Too much wear and 
tear on school equipment”), the club en- 
listed other support and persuaded both 
the school board and the city’s govern- 
ing board to co-operate. 

Today director Tank runs a yearly 


program with 62 different leisure-time 
activities for city residents and nearby 
farm families. Each summer he organizes 
a softball league in the park, with games 
starting at 8 p.m. so farmer-players can 
do their evening chores before getting 
into uniform. In the winter a similar bas- 
ketball league plays its games in the 
school gym. The children’s playground 
program, which was the trigger in 1943 
for today’s all-inclusive recreation sched- 
ule, last summer had a daily attendance 
of more than 100. 

The cost to the city for the entire 


GUN CLUB. A basement rifle range gives sharpshooters a place to practice. 




































recreation program: $3,000 a year, plus 
Tank’s salary and extra light and heat 
for evening use of the school. 

Blond-headed Bob Tank keeps busy 
in his double job as recreation director 
and physical education instructor. In the 
mornings he handles the paperwork of 
tne recreation program. In the afternoons 
he has a full schedule of gym classes. 
Evenings and Saturdays he supervises the 
recreation program. 


Tank’s Team. Aiding Tank in his 
job are more than a dozen townspeople 
“who spend one or more hours a week 
helping run the multitude of activities. 
Some instruct hobby classes. Others chap- 
erone teen-age parties held in the school 
gym. 

While most indoor activities are held 
in classrooms, Tank is glad to use other 
places. One of the most popular recrea- 
tion activities for men is a rifle club that 
meets in the basement rifle range of a 
sporting goods store. In the summer 
months the 27-acre park is an important 
center for recreation. 

The money-saving program has 
praise from the American Recreation As- 
sociation, which calls it “one of the most 
outstanding in the country.” Police like 
it, too. 

Last Halloween, when most law- 
enforcers were chasing vandals and ma- 
licious pranksters, the Menomonee Falls 
force spent a quiet night. Local young- 
sters, sold on the idea of a community 
recreation program that is really fun, 
were at the school building attending a 
Halloween party. Total damage for the 
night: One broken streetlight. 
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COOKING PUPIL. Grade school 
boys bake and sample their own 
cookies in a cooking class organized 
as part of the recreation program. 
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Win a beautiful 











































KEN-LBISKIT 


Nourishes with real meat protein! 
Deodorizes with chlorophyllin! 


Extra nourishing because it contains real 
meat meal, plus vitamins and minerals. 
Extra appetizing because the rich meat 
meal protein is baked right into the small 
crumbled nuggets. Just add liquid and 
serve. A double value because it deodorizes 
as it nourishes. In 2, 4, 25 and 50 Ib. sizes. 











KEN-L-MEAL 


The extra thrifty way 
to give your dog the 
complete nourishment of 
real meat meal, vitamins 
and minerals. Quick and 
easy to mix. In 2, 5, 25 
and 50 Ib. sizes. 





KEN-L-RATION 


Packed with lean red 
meat (U. S. Govt. In- 
spected horse meat), 


Ka ‘ rn eady to serve. Ends 
Ken Ken: odors fast. In regular 


PY Nite) can or new jumbo jar. 
















12 “custom” painted portraits. 1500 
other valuable prizes. Easy! Fun! Get free 
entry blank and rules at your dealer’s. 






«OL PAINTING 
of your dog! 
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COURTHOUSE. To replace it or not. 


One private citizen can stop 
public waste —here’s a man 
who did in Watertown, Wis. 
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I saved my county more 





than a million dollars 


By ArtHUR KUENZI, 
as told to Edwin Weigel 


HAT if you were able to keep 
some of the money you now pay 
in taxes? Wouldn’t that be as 


good as a raise? Here in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, we think a lot about this. 
And we do something about it, too. That’s 
why our county tax rate has dropped 34% 
since 1949 (from $13.71 per $1,000 to 
$9.14 per $1,000), while assessed valua- 
tion has risen only 11%: a substantial 
net gain for the taxpayers. 

Because of this, the Federal tax bite 
doesn’t hurt quite so much. And our take- 
home per capita income is unsurpassed 
by any other Wisconsin county’s. 

We have arrived at this happy con- 
dition because our county taxpayers 
aren’t content to sit home and gripe about 
taxes. Instead, we take a personal inter- 
est in the county expenditures which 
make taxes necessary. When they’re out 
of line, we don’t hesitate to speak out. 

Naturally, you have to do a lot more 
than simply make noise. There’s some- 
thing of a science in our work, and that’s 
why I’m sitting down now to tell you just 
how we registered our greatest achieve- 
ment of all—saving the county nearly 
$1.5 million in one shot. 

What we did, specifically, was to 
persuade the county supervisors to re- 
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TOO COSTLY. County board chairman Don Smith was swayed by Kuenzi’s facts. 


eo 
model and redecorate our 72-year-old 
county courthouse (at a cost of about 
$90,000) instead of building a new one. 
Does that sound simple? 

It wasn’t. I am a professional engi- 
neer and president of a steel fabricating 
company in Watertown, Wis.—and I can 
recall few jobs which consumed more 
energy and thought. 

Put yourself for a moment in my 
place. You’re home, reading your evening 
paper, when you read that the county 
plans to build a new courthouse. 

What do you do? The easiest thing, 
of course, is nothing. That was my first 
inclination. Then a few facts began per- 
colating in my mind. The old courthouse 
was built in 1880. . . . It was said at 
that time it would last 100 years. . . 
That would give us another 30 years of 
use at least. . . . Materials and workman- 
ship in those days were better, too, in 
some ways than today. . . . Did we really 
need a new courthouse, or could we sim- 
ply fix up the old one? Was this just an 
overambitious scheme by some of the 
county supervisors to give the county 
something to remember them by? 

It was worth checking into, at least. 

It was good that I did. When I saw 
the plans drawn up by their architects, 
I was appalled. Later, when a construc- 
tion firm put in the lowest bid for the 
work of $1,550,000, I saw there was a job 
to do. I had to prove that such a mam- 
moth structure was entirely unnecessary 
for the needs of Jefferson County. 


Planned Campaign. I didn’t say 
much about it right away, since I wanted 
to gather my facts in a businesslike man- 
ner and present them to the supervisors 
when they would do the most good—just 
before the issue came to a vote. 

After several weeks of evening study, 
I prepared my case. The day before the 
meeting at which the decision was to be 
made, I submitted my facts to the Water- 
town Times. On Jan. 16, 1950, they ap- 
peared in the “Voice of the People” col- 
umn. With 45 copies of the Times in 
hand, I drove over to the Jefferson Coun- 
ty courthouse and put a copy on each 
supervisor’s desk. This is the gist of what 
I told them: 

e @ The construction work will cost 
$1,570,000, not $1,550,000. 

e e Interest, depreciation, mainte- 
ance and insurance will cost the 43,000 
citizens of Jefferson County $188,400 4 
year, or $4.38 each. 

ee This is an excessive financial 
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burden for a county the size of ours. 

e@ e@ Instead, remodel the courthouse, 
improve the jail and construct a separate 
building to provide needed working space 
for county employes. 

My suggestions caused a flurry of 
excitement at the supervisors’ meeting. 
The four members of the building com- 
mittee walked out; the remainder of the 
supervisors voted unanimously to reject 
the new-courthouse plan. 

After several months of wrangling, 
the supervisors cut back the building pro- 
gram even more than I had suggested. 
The county replastered the walls of the 
old courthouse, put in acoustical ceilings, 
installed a new heating plant, did some 
redecorating and remodeling, and fixed 
the jail to meet state requirements. Net 
savings to Jefferson County: $1,480,000. 


The Future. So there you have it. 
Of course not everyone is trained to ap- 
praise blueprints and estimate space 
needs for a given job, but most of us 
have some special knowledge that can 
be applied to the very necessary surveil- 
lance of public expenditures. Only by 
doing so can we keep government within 
bounds. 

In our county, we have an organiza- 
tion dedicated to that purpose—the Jef- 
ferson County Taxpayers Association. We 
bear no ill will towards the county super- 
visors. We act as unofficial advisers, help- 
ing them weigh needs against means so 
that services and facilities of the county 
are adequate but not extravagant. 

We are not “aginners,” opposed to 
the spending of any money at all, but 


most of us are successful businessmen . 


who understand the difference between 
sound progress and phony prosperity. 
We are simply living within our 


means, 
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SAVING. Old building, modernized inex- 
pensively, has new vaults like this. 
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Buttons put zip 


SINGLE ingenious idea can spell 
A success in business. . . . In 

Bull Shoals, Ark. (pop. 250), 
Norman C. Engler’s gift shop stands 
out among Ozark competitors because 
Engler and his wife turned their hobby 
into a tourist lure. They make mosaic 
“paintings” from buttons. Interest in 
the paintings (15 are hung in the 
shop) greatly increases store traffic. 
... In Phoenix, Ariz., the manager of 
Maternity Modes, Inc., found another 
device for increasing the number of 
customers. The gimmick: a small ad 
offering a baby blanket free to every 
pregnant woman who could guess the 
exact date upon which her baby would 
be born. More than 1,000 women 
registered at the store. Many stayed 
to shop. 





Main Street Opportunities. 
Don’t pass up an idea because it seems 
“too big” for your town. Most towns 
have a way of measuring up. ... In 
Oceola, Ohio (pop. 120), Mrs. Bea- 
trice Keyse saw a need for a store 
selling odd-size shoes, including ex- 
tremely narrow widths. Now she sells 
20,000 pairs a year; customers drive 
to Oceola from the cities. . . . In Blow- 
ing Rock, N. C. (pop. 661), three 
local idea men—H. F. Custer, Clar- 
ence Berryman and Uriel Davis—used 
mail order to cash in on the current 
make-it-yourself craze. They cut to 
size and ship to you the knotty pine 
and molding needed for your basement 
recreation room. Each piece is num- 
bered for easy assembly. 
















Biblical Method. The pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Bluffton, 
Ohio (pop. 2,423), needed $8,000 for 
church repairs. He borrowed $1,000 
from the bank and distributed it 
among 153 members. With it, farmer 
members bought seed and gave the 
church profits from the harvest. The 
women invested in an upholstery re- 
pair shop and sold home-baked cakes; 
the youngsters raised rabbits and sold 
them. Within six months, the members 
had increased the $1,000 to $9,574. ... 
In raising money for your church, 
don’t overlook the possibilities of help 
from outside your membership. For 
example, in Rosemead, Calif. (pop. 
5,500), members wrote to their out-of- 
town friends and relatives asking each 
to mail one 25¢ gift for sale at a 
church bazaar. 


















Boosting Your Town. In La 
Mesa, Calif. (pop. 10,946), merchants 
increased their business 15% in a 
single month by simply pasting a 














into business 
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LURE. Mrs. Engler used 15,000 but- 
tons for Chief Crazy Horse picture. 


single 1-by-3-inch decalcomania on 
each store window. It read: “Please 
stop and shop in La Mesa.”. .. Want 
to attract tourists to your town? The 
Blackwater Civic Association of Davis, 
W. Va. (pop. 1,271), recently came up 
with a neat stunt to gain national 
newspaper publicity for Davis’s cool 
summer climate: It promised to give 
free ice cream to tourists next summer 
on any day when the temperature ex- 
ceeds 90°, 


How Good Is Your Paper? Is 
your local weekly giving you all the 
news you have a right to know about? 
Many aren’t, according to Associate 
Professor Charles T. Duncan of the 
University of Oregon: He found that 
less than half of the weeklies cover 
every meeting of the city council; only 
17% cover all school board meetings, 
12.5% the meetings of the county 
board—the very places where deci- 
sions concerning your taxes are made. 

Does your paper criticize what's 
bad in your town or does it pussyfoot? 
Outstanding recently was the News- 
Palladium in Benton Harbor, Mich. 
(pop. 18,769), which castigated edi- 
torially the local tourist gouging at the 
Holland Tulip Festival. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they 
help you? PatuHrinveER will pay 
$10, for unusual ideas which 


service clubs, merchants and 
community developers can use. 
Address Paturinper, Dept. T, 
Washington 5, D.C. 








Pathfinder photos 
The irresistible hangnail 


Shoes, off and on 


The chin you love to rub 


Twist of a wisp 


Your fidgets give you 


You may not know it, but nervous mannerisms 


show that something is bothering you inside 


ON’T read another word until you 

can sneak a peek at the person 

nearest you right now. If you’re 
alone, so much the better. Look inward. 
Self-study should be more revealing. 

What did you catch yourself or your 
friend doing—aside, that is, from the ob- 
vious thing like sitting, talking, reading, 
etc.? Was he, were you, twiddling an ear 
lobe . . . winding a lock of hair around 
a finger . . . picking a sore .. . pulling 
feet in and out of shippers, stroking one 
foot with another ... gnawing a hang- 
nail, a pencil, a matchbook .. . fiddling 
with a keychain, a necklace or even some 
part of the body? 

“Not so terrible,” you say, after a 
moment’s thought. “Kinda funny, in 
fact.” It makes you think of your boss 
who’s always tapping that pencil as he 


Starchy? 


Look out! Bone below... 


talks to you . . . or the woman across the 
street who pops her eyes as if to punctu- 
ate what she’s saying. 

Suddenly you stop chuckling. You 
feel a blush come creeping up your neck. 
You’ve remembered something you do 
now and then when.you’re all alone, some 
fidget you indulge yourself in but couldn’t 
bear to read about on the printed page. 
“What does that tell about me?,” you 
wonder. “Is there something wrong with 
me? Am I different?” 

Psychiatrists, who spend their work- 
ing lives listening in on the minutiae of 
man’s private confessions, tell us, first of 
all, that everybody fidgets—one way or 
another, some time or another. And 
nearly everybody fidgets,.they reassure us, 
for the same reason. 

If you fiddle in your unguarded mo- 


Tap, tap, tap... 


Lobe lover 









away 











ments, the chances are you’re channeling 
off some anxiety that’s pressuring for re- 
lease. These nervous mannerisms are sim- 
ply inner restlessness turned inside out. 
If you want to get rid of the fidgets, 
then, it’s obvious that you have to get rid 
of the restlessness. This is hard, perhaps 
impossible. It requires deep understand- 
ing of self, and people will do almost any- 
thing to avoid finding out the truth about 
themselves. “They'll go to the end of the 
earth to avoid it,” says one counselor, 
“and try anything from yogurt to yoga 
on the way.” 

Any case of fidgets that interferes 
seriously with one’s personal effectiveness 
should be—and can be—alleviated. A 
person can do this himself by avoiding 
situations or people that make him nerv- 
ous or, if he can’t avoid them, by chang- 
ing his inner self. 

Some people may need expert help 

to fight the fidgets. But the best help is 
simply to realize that (1) to fidget is to 
be human and (2) most of us can’t help 
being human most of the time. 
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You enjoy PATHFINDER—so will everyone on your Christmas list! 







Now—right in the comfort of your own home—you can send PATHFINDER to your 
friends at the NEW LOW Christmas rates. And, whether PATHFINDER is the only gift 
or the “something extra" for those you especially want to please, you'll be, remembered 
and thanked for your thoughtfulness throughout the year, 

A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARD FOR EACH GIFT! j 

AT NO EXTRA COST—a beautiful Christmas cord and envelope will be sent to you 
for each gift. You can sign them personally and mail them at Christmastime to 
announce your year-long gift. 


You'll want to ACT NOW to take advantage of PATHFINDER's . . . 
NEW REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 gift subscription . . . $1.50 
Each additional gift or your own renewal... ONLY 75¢ 
For gifts outside U.S.A. (except militaty) add $1 each 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY FILLING IN THIS FORM NOW. 
SEND CHECK OR CASH AT OUR RISK—OR PAY LATER IF YOU PREFER. 
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“A joy to receive... 


* THINK OF ALL THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST— 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts. 
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Size in Question? These comfort- 
able one-size nylons stretch to fit almost 
any foot. Brown, navy, gray or maroon. 
Per pair, $1.50 ppd. Bruce Hunt, 613 
14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





The Cherry Sisters have wash- 
able clothes and faces. Dresses and hair 
bows are Christmas-red. Mary (42” 
high) is $11.95 ppd.; Gerry (30%), 
$7.95; Terry (24”), $5.95. All three, 
$24. Here’s How, 160 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 





Carpenter’s helper’s apron, cut 
from sturdy cotton, has seven pieces of 
working equipment. For youngsters up 
to age 6; $2.50 ppd. Serv-U, 829 Wash- 
ington St., New York 14, N.Y. 





Handwoven in Hawaii, these 
pandanus leaf place mats have two long 
lives—one on each side. 18 x 12 inches. 
Two for $1.50, 4 for $2.85, 8 for $5 ppd. 
Black & Co., Forest Hills, N.Y. 
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Right 
belore 
Christmas 


Are you caught with unfin- 
ished shopping? Here are 
some gift suggestions for 
last-minute mail-ordering 





Fold-away desk and _ blackboard 
is a hammer and nail-peg table, too, 
with accessories. Steel frame; 24” deep, 
23” high, 16” wide. $4.95 plus 35¢ post- 
age. Village Store, Lake Placid 43, N.Y. 





Black iron tripod candlesticks 
set off Christmas candles and make a 
fine gift. They’re 844”, 114%” or 13%” 
high, $3 each ppd: The Gallery, 2400 
Montgomery Drive, Santa Rosa, Calif. 





Santa’s Pak pajamas are built 
for warmth of cozy  red-and-white 
striped flannel. Cap to match and the 
socks sewn in. Small, medium, large, 


about $7. Bullock’s, Los Angeles, Calif. 





The SnoboB combines best fea- 
tures of skis, toboggan and steel-run- 
nered sled. Three-foot size, $19.95; 
4-foot, $29.95. SnoboB Mfg. Co., 138 
39th St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





A pip for pipes, this plastic to- 
bacco pouch fills and tamps. No need 
to open it except to refill. Amber or 
clear, $1.98 ppd. The Fireside Shop, 
950 Lincolnway East, South Bend, Ind. 


: 





4 


A lovely gift purse that’s mighty 
easy on your own: only $3.50 ppd., in- 
cluding tax. Pastel or black brocade, or 
black velvet or faille. Serv-U, 829 Wash- 
ington St., New York 14, N.Y. 
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Have we conquered malaria at last? 


With a new drug called Daraprim, doctors hope they 


can control a disease that menaces much of the globe 


—and threatens us as veterans return from overseas 


E LAY on a cot in the prison hos- 

pital, retching violently. Alter- 

nately, attacks of quaking chills 
and burning fever racked his body. 

“I wouldn’t go through this again 
for a million dollars,” he groaned. “But 
I'll stick it out if it kills me. It’s the only 
decent thing I’ve ever done.” 

That kind of guts in a group of 
volunteers in the Federal penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Ga., has given medicine a brand- 
new weapon against malaria. It is the 
most promising drug in a decade of spec- 
tacular advances against this mosquito- 
borne pestilence. 

Except for two localities—one in 
Texas and one in South Carolina—ma- 
laria has been almost wiped out in the 
U.S. But world-wide, it bids for the doubt- 
ful honor of the No. 1 health problem. 
There are an estimated 300 million vic- 
tims, and deaths from it total 3 million 
yearly. It blights whole areas, robbing 
people of physical strength and creating 
mental apathy. 


‘Malaria Tax’ on Imports 


Even malaria-free nations are pen- 
alized. One authority estimates they pay 
a “malaria tax” of at least 5% on imports 
from fever-ridden countries — malaria 
among laborers increases costs by that 
amount. For the U.S. alone this bill may 
total $175 million yearly. 

Since World War II, drug advances 
have pushed the medical approach in 
seven-league strides. Among them have 
been two notable drugs: primaquine kills 
off malaria organisms that “hibernate” in 
body tissues: chloroquine kills off the 
form of the organism that comes out of 
the tissues to multiply in the bloodstream 
and bring on malaria’s chills and fevers. 

Newest now is Daraprim. If it lives 
up to its present promise, it will be the 
first antimalarial to work against both 
forms. 

It was developed by Dr. George H. 
Hitchings of the Burroughs Wellcome 
Co., Tuckahoe, N.Y. He was looking for 
a compound to be used against cells of 
the blood cancer, leukemia. Daraprim 
didn’t work in leukemia, but. tried in 
malaria-infected experimental animals, it 
was spectacular. Apparently the drug’s 
similarity to complicated proteins blocks 
the malaria organism from using vita- 
mins it needs for existence. 

Burroughs Wellcome supplied some 
of the drug to a doctor in Nigeria, West 
Africa. He tried a single small dose on 
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native children. It cured some, others 
later had relapses. Another investigator 
in the Belgian Congo treated everybody 
in an isolated village. Not only were 
cures obtained, but mosquitoes trapped 
in the nearby jungle four weeks later 
were found free of the organism, where 
ordinarily 10% of them would have been 
carriers keeping the disease cycle alive. 

Encouraged, Burroughs Wellcome 
asked a team headed by Dr. G. Robert 
Coatney of the U.S. National Institutes of 
Health to run a carefully controlled study 
of Daraprim in man. 

“T hesitated,” Dr. Coatney said. “Pre- 
liminary reports were so far better than 
anything else I'd ever heard of that I felt 
something must be wrong some place.” 
So the NIH team repeated the experi- 
mental work in mice and chicks. Con- 
vinced, Coatney set up the program with 
Atlanta’s inmate volunteers. 

They were a carefully selected group 
—‘“in” for at least three years so they 
could be used for follow up studies and 
so malaria, which may lie dormant for 
months, would not strike them “outside.” 
They were told it would be no picnic— 
infection would be with a particularly 
nasty strain of malaria that sends tem- 
peratures soaring to 105° and that causes 
vomiting for hours. The only reward they 
could expect was $100, a maximum of 30 
days off their sentence—and the satisfac- 
tion of doing something for humanity. 


Dr. Coatney Reports 


Daraprim was discovered in 1950. 
Just a few weeks ago at a meeting of 
tropical medicine specialists in Galves- 
ton, Tex., Dr. Coatney finally took the lid 
off the prison trials. 

Daraprim, he reported, in doses only 
Yo as large as standard antimalarials, 
kept volunteers free from disease for a 
year after the drug was stopped. Others 
similarly bitten came down with malaria 
from 10 to 42 days after being taken off 
the standard medicines. A single. aspirin- 
sized, 25-milligram tablet of Daraprim 
once a week for as little as eight weeks 
was effective as a cure. 

Tailoring the dose to the individual 
so toxic reactions may be avoided isn’t as 
tricky as with primaquine, for example. 
And unlike that drug, it is tasteless and 
apparently no more toxic for Negroes 
than whites—important points when deal- 





MALARIA CARRIER. Anopheles car- 
ries on her spidery shoulders the blame 
for global misery and 3 million deaths. 


ing with children and colored popula- 
tions of many malaria-ridden countries. 

The new drug is not so good as chlor- 
oquine or others in battling malaria if 
victims are in the chills and fever stage. 
But an individual taking it regularly 
could go into an infested area with com- 
plete protection. And its effectiveness 
may make it simpler to set up a regular 
preventive dosage than was the case with 
chloroquine. 

Daraprim is made from cheap chem- 
icals, and because a little goes a long way 
Burroughs Wellcome’s Dr. Hitchings esti- 
mates its cost will be “far less than pres- 
ent antimalarials.” 

Conservative public health scientists 
like Dr. Coatney admit being “enthusi- 
astic” about Daraprim’s _ possibilities. 
There still remain extensive field trials. 
But it rouses hope that, along with spray- 
ing and already-proven drugs, it may 
make possible wiping out of a world-wide 
scourge. 
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Worth $15,000 





To the coin collector a quarter isn’t just a 
quarter; it may be a 1901-S. He’s looking for 


Dimes worth 
ollars 


OT a quarter in your pocket? Look 
te at the date. Is it 1901? Has it an 
“S” on it? That’s it. If it’s in “very 
good” condition, you may sell it for $5. 
Most coins are worth no more than 
the value stamped upon them. Yet, with 
fair frequency, a coin worth five, ten or 
even 100 times face value turns up to 
warm the collector’s heart. 
Collectors—and others—perennially 
hope to find a rare coin worth a fortune. 
Alas! they show up only once in a blue 
moon—in a moldering trunk, a battered 
desk, a buried crock exposed by the plow 
—but almost never in circulation. 
There is a tale of a bank teller who 
searched for a 1913 Liberty-head nickel 
for 20 years before he learned that only 





$5 gold, 1822 


Worth $1 





10¢, 1919 


Worth $15 





5¢, 1885 


Worth $5 





50¢, 1921 -S 


six were minted (a Mint employe struck 
them off without authority) and none got 
into circulation. The late Col. E. H. R. 
Green, son of eccentric Hetty Green, ac- 
quired all and jingled them pleasantly in 
his pocket. One later sold for $3,750. 

As hopeless as the teller’s quest is 
the chance of discovering a classic rarity 
in the change your grocer hands you. 
Stuart Mosher, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s numismatic expert, says: 

“T’ve looked for 30 years and never 
found a rarity in my change.” 

Some coins are so scarce that even 
the wealthiest collectors, with thousands 
of dollars to spend, often wait half a life- 
time for the opportunity to bid for them. 
Most of America’s estimated 250,000 


Worth $5 





25¢, 1932-D 


Worth 35¢ 





5¢, 1913 





steady collectors content themselves with 
commoner items, know they aren’t likely 
to obtain the 1822 $5 gold piece—worth 
$15,000—of which only three are known, 
or the 1793 large cent with strawberry 
sprig, which brings $500 or more. 

Their pleasure probably is just as 
keen when they buy—for a moderate 
premium—others of the approximately 
5,000 U.S. varieties. Among lower-priced 
items are most coins minted since 1900 
and a surprising number of older pieces. 


Price List. The general public is 
more interested in what coins will bring 
from a dealer than in what a collector 
may have to pay. United States Coins by 
Wilfrid Dellquest (M. Barrows and Co., 
New York: $2) quotes average prices 
paid. For coins since 1900 in “very good” 
condition, the dealer may pay: 


Cents 

TODES Indian head.:«. 0. o.0.<000 ccccecldl 
1909-S Indian head..............$2.50 
1909-S Lincoln with 

initials VDB (“‘fine”’)........$2.50 

Nickels 

1912-S Liberty head ...............50¢ 
1913-S Buffalo on mound...........25¢ 
1913-S Buffalo on line.............60¢ 


| POR i: 

1918-D (date struck over 1917)......$3 

eee 

1937-D (Buffalo with 3 legs)....... 25¢ 
Dimes 

a) Fe 

ile eal i ORAM REN 50¢ 


ee 


30¢, 1921 


Worth 15¢ 





1¢, 1931-D 


Smithsonian Institution-Pathfinder 


THERE’S MONEY IN MONEY. Coins are worth the prices shown if in “fine” condition. Some you may find; others are rare. 
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I9IGD . ice Mvendetine Mbinbboda $1 | 


1942 (struck over 1941)........... 75¢ 
Quarters 
IOGLO Lin ctw pn 95 dh Ae ane 
OURS .. brag ccvtedach eh eae ae eee $5 
USESS .. vik:cinnd bain dee als kee ae $1 
1916 Liberty standing............... $5 


(Dates on Liberty standing quarters— 
1916-30—were raised unusually high and 
wore off rapidly. If dates show plainly, 
these may bring 50¢ to 75¢ each.) 


19382-D Wage isos ih08s cubes 75¢ 
1932-5 . 35d pew eae aoe 75¢ 
Half-dollars 
1901-8 ..iisginwmesae es aesaed $1.50 


Silver dollars 


1900 Latapee- 5c soitelssnsesse $3 
IOUS): . cic betes ae at baa be cn oe $3 
19GSS «ak viowee bese sane $1.50 


(Letters after dates refer to mint 
marks: D for Denver, S for San Fran- 
cisco, O for the discontinued New Or- 
leans Mint. Coins without mint marks 
were struck at Philadelphia. Mint marks 
may mean a tremendous difference in the 
value of coins.) 

“Proof” coins struck on polished 
blanks, “uncirculated” coins, “extremely 
fine” and “very fine” items, bring big 
premiums. “Poor” coins, battered and 
worn, are hard to sell. Condition, plus 
supply and demand, are the important 
factors in value. Age may mean little. 

“The U.S. 1921 half dollar, uncircu- 
lated, is worth $75,” said Mosher, “‘while 
the Macedonian tetradrachm of Alexan- 
der the Great’s time, B.C. 336-323, can 
be had for $10. Likewise, the U.S. 1916-D 
dime, uncirculated, brings $100 while the 
famous Roman ‘tribute penny’ of the Bi- 
ble, portraying the Emperor Tiberius, 
B.C. 10-A.D. 37, is obtainable for $15.” 

Uncirculated coins—two each of 
those struck at the three mints during the 
year—may be bought from the Treasurer 
of the U.S. (limit: one double set per per- 
son). The 1951 coins, available through 
1952, cost $6.75. The 1952 coins go on 
sale Jan. 1. Proof coins—from the Phila- 
delphia Mint only—can be bought for 
$2.10 from the mint superintendent. 

Collectors are permitted to keep 
their gold coins—in any amount—if the 
coins were considered rare or of numis- 
matic value as of April 5, 1933. 

The nation’s collectors spend $20 
million to $25 million a year on the hob- 
by, keep several hundred dealers going. 
The sale of inexpensive boards and fold- 
ers with openings for coins, trays, cabi- 
nets, catalogs and literature is huge. One 
maker of 25¢ folders, the Whitman Pub- 
lishing Co. of Racine, Wis., sells hun- 
dreds of thousands annually, with the 
trend up. 

Most large cities and many of the 
small ones have collectors’ clubs. Those 
who collect coins, like the stamp collec- 
tors who outnumber them more than ten 
to one, find it difficult to tell in so many 
words why they find the hobby fascinat- 
ing. But once in the grip of the pleasant 
fever, few recover. 

George Washington once wrote, “It 
is not a custom with me to keep money to 
look at.” Not so your coin collector. 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


You will be happily surprised at how much money you 

can earn collecting new and renewal subscriptions for 

PATHFINDER. No experience necessary—nothing for 

you to buy. For complete details mail this coupon NOW! 
You'll be glad you did. 
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230 W. Washington Sq. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please tell me all about your spare time subscription plan. 


Street and number 
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RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 









Your business goes... 
where it’s welcomed. Like most 
shoppers, you’d go considerab] 
out of your way to trade in a mod- 
ern attractive store. Shopper sup- 
port goes to successful businessmen 
who say ““Welcome’”’ with Kawneer 
products . . . store fronts, doors 
and entrances, Zourite facing, alu- 
minum roll-type awnings. 


*Businessmen: Sales-Activate your loca- 
tion. Phone your Kawneer Deoler today .. . 
or write Kawneer, Niles, Michigan. 


Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 

one but a combination of medically proved 

‘active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 

pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING Kawneer 
REO EE:  — OREET, 


relief, Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 





a —a_ 


bye Mr. Cold” 


“Mom’s making me strong ’n healthy by giving me 
Scott’s every day .. . says it’s like gold from the sea 
to put energy in me.” Children thrive and grow 
strong on Scott’s Emulsion, because it’s chock full of 
natural A&D Vitamins, energy building oil plus 
added minerals. And it helps build real stam- 
ina and resistance to colds, if youngsters 
don’t get enough of these Vitamins! 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 
NATURAL HIGH ENERGY TONIC 
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HOWARD MILLER. A knack for picking future stars and song hits took him to the top in a tough business. 


Star-maker with a turntable 


“Hollywood calling!” The words 
reached Howard Miller in Chicago just 
as he finished another of his more than 
160 weekly 15-minute radio shows. It was 
singer Jo Stafford, calling from her Hol- 
lywood home. 

Miss Stafford and Miller, who have 
never met, chatted for 30 minutes. She 
wanted to thank him for the way he had 
been plugging her records. 

The other evening a lean, slight 
young man walked over to Miller’s table 
in a restaurant. 

“T’m Frank Sinatra,” he said. 

Sinatra was only following the dic- 
tum for every one in the popular-music 
industry today: “When in Chicago, see 
Howard Miller.” 

The reason for this to-do over a 
modest man of 35 is Miller’s current posi- 
tion as one of the top disk jockeys in 
the U.S. 

The biggest music stars court his 
favor. His endorsement can mean instant 
success to young singers. Record com- 
panies beg him to play their offerings. 


Early Bird. Miller has reached this 
eminence by virtue of a 15-hour work 
day, seven days a week, over four Chicago 
radio stations. Inflexibly, each day begins 
at 6 a.m. Forty-five minutes later, Miller 
is at station WIND in Chicago’s Wrigley 
Building and at exactly 7:04 he walks 
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By Harry Davin 


Chicago ‘deejay’ Howard 
Miller is a small-town 
favorite—and the darling 


of the record companies 


into a studio to begin the first of his 
daily programs. 

Usually he starts off with a pleas- 
antry (“Good morning to you, taxpay- 
ers”), talks about-the weather (“Those 
gray skies are going to weep down on us 
today”), then gives a sign to the turn- 
table man to start the music. 

While the record spins, Miller sips 
hot coffee and starts on the first of his 
three daily packs of cigarettes. Between 
records, he painlessly slips in the com- 
mercials. He rarely reads prepared copy, 
talks off the cuff, scorning the vocal 
antics of the average announcer reading 
commercials. 

At 8 o’clock he is off to nearby Lon- 
don House for a quick breakfast of 
scrambled eggs, toast and coffee. Shortly 
after 9 he dashes back to the Wrigley 
Building to read his mail, make phone 
calls, listen to more records. At 9:45 he 
is on the air for another 15 minutes. 


After the show he gets into his light- 
blue convertible, drives home to take an- 
other shower. From his slap-dash early 
morning attire, he changes into one of his 
well-tailored, expensive business suits, 
spends a couple of hours answering some 
of the 10,000 letters he gets every year, 
may wind up the morning visiting his 
sponsors. 


Busy Day. Taping shows for vari- 
ous of his radio stations takes up part of 
Miller’s afternoons. “Pluggers” for rec- 
ord companies and music publishers drop 
in around 5 p.m. Miller has another 
“live” radio stint at 6:45 and one at 9:45. 
Saturday nights he gives a four-hour per- 
formance from 7 to 11 p.m. and Sunday 
night he has a late show from 11:05 to 
midnight. 

Dinner, during the week, may be as 
late as 11 o’clock, often in the company 
of his close friend, Natt Hale, who repre- 
sents Columbia Record’s big Midwest dis- 
tributor. Bed-time rarely rolls around be- 
fore 2 a.m., giving him an average of 
four hours’ sleep each night. 

The number of people who listen to 
each Miller broadcast is about half a 
million. Half of them live out of Chicago 
—in smaller communities in Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana. 

Because record companies reportedly 
sell 50% of their product on Main Street, 
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the big producers like Columbia, RCA 
Victor, Capitol, Decca, Mercury and 
M-G-M know that what goes over on 
Millér’s programs will have a _ good 
chance elsewhere. That’s why they watch 
him and his selections so closely. 

At least part of the reason for Mil- 
ler’s success is his intimate understand- 
ing of what his unseen listeners want to 
hear. 

“For instance,” says Miller, “dif- 
ferent seasons require different types of 
records. In late fall and winter, up to 
Christmas, people want to hear soft, sweet 
music. But when heat waves hit the 
country, listeners want something to 
perk them up. Then Johnnie Ray can 
‘cry’ at the top of his lungs and the 
audience will love it.” 

Miller started Tennessee Waltz (one 
of the top sellers of all time) on its road. 
Other Miller “fwsts”: Tony Bennett’s 
version of Because of You, Al Martino’s 
Here in My Heart and Joni James’s Why 
Don’t You Believe Me? But deejay Mil- 
ler has a self-imposed code of ethics. He 
refuses to play records he considers are 
in bad taste or suggestive. Similarly, he 
has his own ideas about the products he 
plugs on the air: 

“T won’t take any client whose goods 
I wouldn’t ask my mother to buy.” 


Ascent. Miller’s meteoric career be- 
gan only in 1949. Unemployed for a year 
(he had walked out on his job as pro- 
gram director of WIND), he had to bor- 
row coffee-and-doughnut money from his 
friends. Then, to the surprise of every- 
one, including himself, he suddenly talked 
a big advertiser into letting him do a 
series of shows for him as a disk jockey. 

Now in his fourth year as a record 
emcee, Chicago-born Miller is still dazed 
by his rise to a $115,000-a-year salary 
and a plush 5-room apartment on Chi- 
cago’s fashionable near north side. 

Of average build (he’s 5 feet, 10 
inches), Miller combines the profile of 
a matinée idol with the sensitive features 
of an artist. He is not married, chiefly be- 
cause he considers his hectic schedule 
incompatible with home life. Although he 
hasn’t had a vacation in three years, he 
has escaped the occupational disease (ul- 
cers) that has stopped other deejays in 
mid-air. 

Enthusiastically his friends have re- 
course to the superlatives in the bright, 
brash lexicon of current jive talk to de- 
scribe him (“The greatest! The crazi- 
est!”). But Miller remains pleasantly re- 
tiring. Once the owner of a radio station 
in Galesburg, Ill. (he was one of the 
youngest men ever licensed to run one), 
he became so well liked that his friends 
planned to put him up for Congress. Only 
Miller’s enlistment in the Navy for World 
War II intervened. 

“T always remember that I was just 
plain Howard to my neighbors in Gales- 
burg,” Miller says now. “I hope I'll al- 
ways remember it. I want my listeners to 
feel that I am talking to them as if I 
were their neighbor. Above all, I don’t 
want to become a character.” 
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Need a Christmas gift for 


some youngster? Try... 


Kids’ records 


Record companies, which sold a tidy | § 


34 million children’s records in 1951, are 


prepared for big holiday sales. Simon & | j 


Schuster’s Golden Records are presenting 


two “firsts” this year: Jimmy Durante | 


doing Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer 
and Santa Claus Is Coming to Town and 
quiz master Bert Parks doing Christmas 
Mule Train and Night Before Christmas. 

With prices ranging from 85¢ to 
$1.24, and albums from $1.05 to $3.75, 
here are some other outstanding: records 
with age groups: 


Cowboys & Space Ships. Colum- 


bia: 4-9 years: Lead a Little Orchestra. | 


5-10: Champion, the story about 
cowboy Autry’s horse. With Gene Autry. 


6-12: Space Ship to Mars. A trip | 


into space with Mr. I. Magination. 

Hook and Ladder No. 99, a fire en- 
gine story. 

For all ages: Bennie the Beaver. 

@ © Decca: 3-8: Burl Ives’ interpre- 


tation of | Know an Old Lady and The | 


Hen Is in the Haymow. 
5-12: Lambert the Sheepish Lion, 


Susie the Little Blue Coupe and The Lit- | 
tle House (Walt Disney stories narrated | 


by comedian Sterling Holloway). 

For all age groups: The Ugly Duck- 
ling and The King’s New Clothes brings 
two Danny Kaye songs from a new movie, 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

ee RCA Victor (all age groups): 
Peter Pan with original Walt Disney cast 
(album). 

Winnie the Pooh, A. A. Milne’s 
classic narrated by James Stewart (al- 
bum). 

e @ Children’s Record Guild: 2-5: 
A medley of European folk songs, en- 
titled Set the Clock and The Musicians. 

5-8: Harvest Time, including four 
harvest songs from the U.S., France, Eng- 
land and Germany (all in English). 

2-10: Travels of Babar, a two-record 
story of two elephants traveling around 
the world after they have been crowned 
King and Queen of the Elephants. 


Robin Hood. M-G-M: 3-6: Mother 
Goose Parade, a two-record album. 

5-10: Horton Hatches the Egg. A 
Dr. Seuss story about an unhappy ele- 
phant who hatches a bird’s egg. 

Tom & Jerry Meet Robin Hood. The 
movie cartoon cat and mouse rescue 
Robin Hood from the sheriff of Notting- 
ham. 

e @ Capitol: 2-5: Rusty in Orches- 
traville. The instruments themselves tell 
the story of their sounds (album). 

5-10: Bozo the clown takes his listen- 
ers to the circus in Bozo at the Circus, 
and to his birthday party on a record 
called Bozo Has a Party (albums). 





Christmas 


















Gi 


at Special 
Reduced Prices 


SEE PAGE 33 


this is Mr. SUN calling from 


Spf etetchutg 


It is time to head for sunny St. | 
Petersburg, on Florida’s beauti- 
ful Gulf Coast, where the sun 
shines 360 days of the year and 
every day invites you to come out 
and enjoy life ... A wonderful 
program of sports and entertain- 
ment awaits you here. Plenty of 
accommodations. For free book- 
lets, address G. P. Davenport, 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 


THE SUNSHINE CITY 
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“PROTECT 
£ YOUR HOME 


AGAINST 
SOOT FIRES 


all winter long!’’ 








Safe soot TT ae 
protection 
for as little 


as 3¢ a day 


Cuts fuel bills! 


POWDER 


for coal, coke, wood 


LIQUID 


for oil, kerosene 


CHIMNEY SWEEP 


at hardware and department stores 
Accept No Substitutes 
G. N. COUGHLAN CO., W. Orange, N. J. 


EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS or POULTICE 


Beware Coughs 
From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
gees into the bronchial system to help 
oosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to aan and heel raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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OVERSEAS WIT 


The funny side as seen 
by people of other lands 


A little village in the Soviet zone 
of Germany held a great contest for thé 
best workers. Juliska won the prize for 
pig raising, a suckling pig. Priska’s hens 
set a record, and Priska received a cer- 
tificate for clothing. 

Party member Karoly had achieved 
the best record in the factory, and all the 
other workers fell far behind him. As a 
prize he was ceremoniously awarded a 
volume of Stalin’s Political Speeches. 
“Serves him right!” said the losers. 

—Nebelspalter, Switzerland. 





Ici Paris, France 


“That’s right. It is Friday.” 


Two hoboes were walking along a 
road. One of them said to the other: “Tell 
me, if you found a million pesos, would 
you lend me a thousand?” 

The other thought for a moment, 
then answered: “It depends on the collat- 
eral you might offer me.” 

—El Hogar, Argentina. 


A tiny fellow stood in the doorway. 

“What do you want?” asked the lady 
of the house kindly. 

“I want my arrow. We are playing 
cowboys and Indians.” 

“Very well. Where is your arrow?” 

“Your cat ran off with it. It’s stuck 
in him.” 

—La Voz de Espana, Spain. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

A peasant woman walked into a 
state-owned store in East Germany for the 
first time. Pointing to the huge picture of 
Stalin behind the counter, she asked the 
clerk: “Is that your boss?” 

“No,” he replied, “our cashier.” 


e e In Hungary factory workers held 


a celebration commemorating the 1,000th - 


machine tool sent to Russia. In return 
the Soviet Union held a celebration in 
honor of the 10,000th “specialist” sent 
to Hungary. 











TEETHING PAINS 
RELIEVED 
QUICKLY 


Wauen your baby suffers from 
teething pains, just ruba few drops 
of Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on 
the sore, tender, little gums and 
the pain will be relieved promptly. 


Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is 
the prescription of a famous baby 
specialist and has been used by 
mothers for over fifty years. One 
bottle is usually enough for one 
baby for the entire teething period. 


Buy it from your druggist today 


DR. HAND’S 
TEETHING LOTION 


Just rub it on the gums 





relieved with 





AVEL esretmct, 
Y , 


Economical Cough 
Relief! Try This 
Home Mixture 


No Cooking. Makes Big Saving. 


To get quick and setatian peat t from coughs due to 
colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen 

First, make a syrup with 2 cups granulated sugar and 
one cup of water. No cooking needed. Or you can use 
corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any drugaist. This 
is a aes 4 compound of proven ingredients, in concen- 

rm, well-known for its quick action on throat 
and Eoameehe irritations. 

Put Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up with your 
syrup. Thus you make a full pint of splendid medicine— 
about four times as much for your money. It never spoils, 
and tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is surprising. You = 
oa it take hold in a way that means a. tt. —_ 
phlegm , soothes irritated membranes 

akes breathing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. J Just 
try it, and if not pleased, your money will be refunded. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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African Violets 
—all house plants 


BLOOM 


vigorously 
in amazing 


new WIK-FED 
Self-watering FLOWER POT 


Just the right amount of water is fed slowly to 
roots by a wick woven of Fiberglas yarn. Better 
for plant than Nature’s gentle rain. 

WATERS PLANTS WHILE YOU ARE AWAY 
Leave them without worry. Large water supply 
in removable base lasts up to 2 weeks. Best re- 
sults if left dry for a few days when empty. 
LOVELY NEW PASTEL COLORS with contrasting 
Forest Green base. Pastel gray, chartreuse or 
coral; also red, yellow, green, ivory with glossy 
black base. Heavy-gauge Styron plastic. 





POST 

PAID MAIL YOUR ORDER 

Sib ___ FULL REFUND IF NOT DELIGHTED 
| THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER | 


Box 810—Mundelein, Illinois 


Rush postpaid. $____ COLOR 


5 4 WIK-FED Pots_— 
($1 each, 2 for $1.95) 
= 5’ WIK-FED Pots 2 | 


enclosed. 





($1.50 or 2 for $2.75; holds twice as much soil) 


hai SE ae och Rha Ie 
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Now... carry laund 
this easy way! 
eas 







Tough, 12-gauge 
Vinyl, heat-sealed. 
Extra large open- 
ing. Clothespin 
Pocket. 
2-load 
Capacity 



























ONLY 


2.98 


POSTPAID 


Here's the handiest “helper” for wash- 
day you ever saw. Genuine Vinyl plastic 
laundry carrier, with strong shoulder 
strap and clothespin pocket. 2-load ca- 
acity, carries wet wash to and from 
aundromat; damp-proof; won't snag 
stockings; no stooping; hands free for 
doors and stairs; folds flat for storage. 
Money back if not delighted! 









Linn-Taylor 
78 Neptune Ave., Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 


Lt er eee 
Laundry Carriers to 


Please send 


teeeee 


ERE I oe amie A 


DC ths n5socthndden canoes sme 


See ee eeeeeeeeeees 


eee eeeee 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have 


swer questions of purely personal con- 


cern, but if you have a question which | 


you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


How much did the United States 
contribute toward the newest United 
Nations building in New York? 

A. The $12,250,000 General Assem- 
bly building was paid for out of $68 mil- 
lion assigned for construction of the U.N. 
Permanent Headquarters (3 main build- 
ings), $65 million of which was an inter- 
est-free loan from the United States. 

The U.S. loan is repayable in 32 
years in annual installments of $1 million 
to $2.5 million from the U.N.’s ordinary 
budget. Two payments of a million dol- 
lars each have already been made. 

The remaining $3 million comes from 
the U.N.’s own funds, to which the Unit- 
ed States in 1953 will contribute a pro- 
posed 35.12%. Last month the budget 
committee of the General Assembly pro- 
posed a ceiling of 3314% of the total as- 


asked | 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- | 








sessments on the contributions of each | 


U.N. member, starting in 1954. This 


would lower the U.S. share of contribu- | 


tions. 


Why is Missouri known as the 
“Show Me State”? 

A. The origin of the expression is 
uncertain, but it is generally credited to 
Willard D. Vandiver (1854-1932), Con- 
gressman from Missouri. According to 
newspaper stories, Speaker Champ Clark 
quoted Representative Vandiver as saying 
(in an impromptu address before the Five 


O’clock Club in Philadelphia in 1899): 


“T come from a country that raises corn, | 


cotton, cockleburs and Democrats, and 
frothy eloquence neither convinces nor 
satisfies me. .. . I’m from Missouri, and 
you’ve got to show me.” 


What is the allowance of Eng- 
land’s Queen and her husband? 

A. Queen Elizabeth now receives 
from the Civil List (annual appropriation 
by Parliament for the expenses of the 
monarch and her household) £475,000 
($1,330,000). This includes sums for 
household and personal expenses of the 
Queen and payment of Civil List pen- 
sions. The Queen’s husband, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, receives £40,000 ($112,000). 


Who said: “He will hew to the 
line of right, let the chips fall where 
they may”? 

A. Roscoe Conkling (1829-1888), 
American lawyer, orator and U.S. Sena- 


| tor, in a speech nominating Gen. Ulysses 


S. Grant for a third term as President at 
the Republican National Convention in 
Chicago, June 5, 1880. However, it was 
James A. Garfield, not Grant, who won 
the nomination. 








“We Cut Travel Costs 40% 
with our _ 


PIPER 
says 


Arthur C. Vunderink 
Pres. Dean Phipps Stores 
Scranton, Pa. 





~~ 


With 65 stores in 61 cities the alert manage- 
ment of Dean Phipps Stores decided an 
airplane was a wise and necessary invest- 
ment. Like so many business firms they chose 
the safe, easy-to-fly two-mile-a-minute Piper 
Tri-Pacer. 

“In the last 3 months clone,” says Mr. 
Vunderink, “we've flown over 23,000 miles 
at a saving in travel costs of 40%. For in- 
stance we now make in one day trips that 
used to take 3 days.” You, too, like thousands 
of business men can profit with a Piper. Your 
Piper dealer will be glad to show you how. 


Now, new quiet comfort and more speed 
in the new 1953 4-passenger Tri-Pacer. 
So easy, people have learned to fly in one 
day. Write for FREE colorful 
brochure. Dept. 12-S, Piper Air- 
craft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. 





WHY DOCTORS WARN 
DON’T TAKE SODA 


® If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, 
heartburn, doctors say baking soda can add 
to your upset, destroy vitamins, cause alka- 
losis, acid rebound. 

“I suffered acid indigestion and gas so 
bad that I was taking baking soda as often 
as three times a day, and with no real re- 
lief,” says Mr. Carl Mathews of Birchwood, 
Tenn. “Since tang Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, I’ve quit soda and eat, 
sleep and feel so much better I wouldn't be 
without your wonderful medicine.” 

Thousands who suffered such distress, due 
to no organic causes, tried Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery with amazing results. Over 
35,000,000 bottles of this great non-alcoholic 
medicine, with its wonderful stomachic tonic 
action, have been sold to date. And no won- 
der. First, taken regularly, it promotes more 
normal stomach activity, thus helping to 
digest food better so you won't have gas, 
heartburn, sour stomach. Second, with stom- 
ach activity improved, you can eat the foods 
you like without fear of after-distress. 

Try it. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery at your druggist, today! 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 
45c and 75c SIZES 


Mode By MILES “ LABORATORIES. tnc.. Elthort, Indione 
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Too late for WEED CHAINS after 
you’ re stuck in the snow. Put them 
on before you start. 





It’s easier to put on chains with 
ZIP-ON TIRE CHAIN APPLIERS, 
Keep a pair handy. 





Best Tire Chains 
Ever Made Because 
THEY STOP YOU SHORTER 


HELP YOU START 
ON ICE OR SNOW 


GIVE DOUBLE WEAR 
thanks to Flaring Reinforcements 


with 288 Gripping Points 
oe 
Designed for Today's Traffic 
GET YOURS TODAY 


AMERICAN 


V-BARS 


€O In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN 
& CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
York, Pa. « Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Problem 


It’s not the war nor nation’s debt 
That’s really going to slay me; 
It’s how my wife is going to look 
Wearing bangs like Mamie! 


—M. W. Bird 


It’s a good guess that Santa Claus 
won’t be working out of Washington any 
more. 


Of course there are two parties in 


| the South—the winning Democrats and 


the losing Democrats. 


One time we can honestly say we 


| have gifted children is at Christmas. 


The blackout on Eisenhower’s trip 
to Korea is nothing new. We’ve been in 


| the dark all along about Korea. 


A new minority problem we are go- 
ing to have to face is the Democrats. 
. . s 
Cocktail glasses: Hic cups. 
. e — 
European Communists obviously be- 
lieve in changing administrations by trial 
and terror. 


De-fun-itions 


Geologist: A guy with rocks in his 


head. 


Rear guard: Girdle. 


Lawsuit: Policeman’s uniform. 
° . a 
Reds employed in the U.N.: Polit- 
burocrats. 


Santa and his sleigh: an ethical fly- 


by-night enterprise. 





WHITE 
HOUSE 


Herbram for Pathfinder 
“How much do we put out for remod- 
eling this time?” 





Merat for Pathfinder 
“Replace Truman with Eisenhower in 
the No. 1 warmonger file.” 


Vishinsky seems to figure he cuts 
quite a figure in the U.N. But figures 
don’t lie. 

7 * e 

To the Democratic  office-holder 
who’s resigned: We sympathize with you 
if you have and admire you if you are! 

e . ” 

The American people are willing to 
be stockholders in the defense effort— 
but not bag-holders. 

* 7 . 

According to eye-witness reports the 
recent alleged H-bomb explosions took 
place on what was, until then, an island 
of the Eniwetok group. 

° ° ° 

The U.N. nearly needed some truce 
talks to settle all those arguments over 
how to resume Korean truce talks. 

- o am 

A long pair of stockings hung over 
the fireplace wouldn’t begin to hold what 
most unmarried girls want for Christmas 
—but a pair of men’s socks would! 

e o - 

Television certainly helps you get ac- 
quainted with a lot of new people. Mostly 
repairmen. 

2 - - 

Never put off until tomorrow what 
you can do today—at time and a half 
for overtime. 


Quips 


Quite a lot of hatchet-burying has 
gone on since the election, but we have 
the feeling that most of the persons con- 
cerned have retained charts and _ blue- 
prints showing the spot of interment.— 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

. e . 

President-elect Eisenhower, a life- 
long Army man, believes in unification 
of the Armed Services. His office is at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York.—Pitts- 
burgh Press. 

e e + 

Army censors cut a news dispatch 
down to the words: “Somewhere in Ko- 
rea.” Period. That’s dangerous to secur- 
ity. It should have read: “Somewhere.” 


Period.—Roanoke W orld-News. 
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Christmas Cards 


No matter how many you sent, 

No matter how many you bought, 

The very first cards you receive 

Will be from the folks you forgot! 
—Helen Gorn Sutin 


Any prodigal son who returns home 
today had better bring a fatted calf with 
him. 

. _ . 

Current event: Short circuit. 

- +. _ 

Precocious child: Mind over mater. 

J = . 

No doubt the incoming Administra- 
tion’s new cabinet will include some left- 
over Presidential timber. 





Lowell Hoppes 


for Pathfinder 

“*Tis a wearing away of the flesh! First 

it was Confucius say this, Confucius 

say that. Now it is Stalin say this, 
Stalin say that!”’ 


Bachelor: A man who is determined 
that there shall be no two ways about it. 


Steel helmets: Military 


ters, 


headquar- 


The neatest political trick of 1953 | 


may be Truman’s putting himself in a 
class with ex-President Hoover. 
. o ” 
Popular government: The first few 
days of a new Administration. 


Repeated Vows 


Since °52 is near its close, 
At present I should be 
Engaged in thinking, I suppose, 
Of vows for °53. 
But all my thinking has been done: 
I’ve merely vowed to do 
The things I vowed, in °51, 
To do in 52! 
—Richard Wheeler 






Keep this Ray-O-Vac 2-cell flashlight handy in your home. Strong, spot-light beam. 


» 





WHEN YOU NEED I! ee 


Power — = 
dnl 





You can see and feel the difference. 
Just hold a Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight battery in your hand. 

See how sturdy it looks... how strong 
and substantial it is... because 

it’s sealed in steel. 

This sealed-in-steel protection that 
only Ray-O-Vac provides means 
these batteries stay fresh for years. 
So always get genuine Ray-O-Vac 
LEAK PROOF flashlight batteries 


that give you... 
Fd 
ry. 
eal? 


2. Multi-ply insulation wn: 


“0” 
3. Steel jacket ae eee Z 


4. Steel DOOM eee | 






Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by cor- 
rosion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 
send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable 
flashlight with batteries.” 

Only genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 


flashlight batteries are sealed in steel! 


Buy Spares ~ thay stay frush! 


© 1952 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN 
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mee = ae F COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Give cartons of Luckies this Christmas! 
Luckies taste better...cleaner, fresher, smoother ! 








